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To Consumers of Alizarine. Dyes 


A. Klipstein & Company beg to announce that 
they have been appointed The Exclusive Sell- 
ing Agents in the United States for the well- 
known products. 


THE BRITISH ALIZARINE CO. 


London and Manchester, England 


The following can be supplied, F. O. B. New York: 
\lizarine Red 20% all shades 
\lizarine Red S. powder-( Soluble) 


Alizarine Blue S. powder-(Soluble) for printing 





Alizarine Blue S. C. B. paste, for wool dyeing 
Alizarine Bordeaux 20% 

\lizarine Orange 20% 

Alizarine Cyanine paste 

\lizarine Green X, for wool dyeing 


\lizarine Green (Soluble) for cotton printing 


The above products are all of Standard quality and shade 


Samples and prices on request 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 












} Jennings Service 


I E-cONOMY )j===== 
By availing yourself of 


JENNINGS SERVICE 


your needs will be cared for by 
experts in producing results at the 
least expense. 


DYESTUFFS 


















Jennings Service is 
Economical 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


“BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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| CONSULT US 
About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
- chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


y SAMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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THE 
NEWPORT Vat 
COLORS Dyes 


The following are immediately available 
as pastes and correspond in other re- 
spects to Indanthrene colors of the same 
designation: 


Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


Delaware Corporation 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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OT that it registers any Great 
Moral Lesson, but merely by 
way of maintaining the conti- 
ity of things, we feel obliged to re- 
mi that apparently a brand-new ac- 
thas stepped into the cast of the 
parious comedy, “The Vanishing 
be Experts.” or, ““Now You See "Em 
m™ Now You Don’t.” 
The last time the roll was called, 
m weeks ago, the dramatis personae 
up something like this: Drs. Jo- 
mh Flachslander and Otto Runge 
here, carrying on their hideous, 
fnous and horrific spells and incan- 
ations behind armored walls in Wil- 
mgton: Dr. Hfeinrich Jordan had 
m arrested in Holland by a Ger- 
i sleuth while trying to get across 
border into Belgium and was pre- 
mg to contest the suit of the Bayer 
mpany, which had charged him 
Mabout everything it could think 
i from hangnails to being a Sinn 
mer; while Dr. Max Engelmann, 
other refugee, who was thought 
ging about among the wind- 
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THE “OFF” WEEK 


“Act II, Scene 2: The Wharf”’—A Problem in Nomenclature 
—Why You Should Be Active While Congress Is Idle 


REPORTER 


A Weekly Publication dewoted to 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
“Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


In Two Sections—Section One 


No. 14 


mills of Holland, had disappeared 
most mysteriously and completely, 
spurlos versenkt—“leaving no trace.” 

Now then, who do you s’pose came 
down the gangplank of the staunch and 
seaworthy Duca d’Aosta, the Royal 
Italian Mail liner, when it tied up to 
its wharf in New York harbor last 
week? Why, nobody else but Herr 
Gustave Mac)NDonald, “a well-known 
dye engineer of the Baver Work, of 
Elberfeld, Germany”-—if you can he- 
lieve the New York “Evening Tele- 
gram”! 

But can you? We must confess 
that when our eye first lighted on 
“Herr MacDonald” in the columns of 
that daily, we experienced much 
the same shock that followed when 
we first read of Mike Gilhooley, the 
youthful Belgian stoaway, who figured 
so prominently in the newspapers Jast 
year. The reported name and na- 
tionality of “Mike,” however, proved 
to be perfectly accurate and suscepti- 
ble of logical explanation—but “Herr 
MacDonald”! There is hardly enough 
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cohesive power in that combination to 
hold it together; it seems as though 
it must crumble and disintegrate if 
subjected to much handling. In fact, 
it gives every evidence of being ready 
to fly apart with almost explosive vio- 
lence if even so much as touched with 
the pointed end of a doubt. Having 
served our term in a newspaper office 
and being aware of the chances for 
error arising from a foreign brand of 
articulation in conjunction with the 
subsequent use of the telephone and 
the hasty transference of a “story” 
from the “leg” man to the “re-write” 
man, and being further aware of the 
German pronunciation of “Max” as 
“Mocks,” we are already sixty-five 
to seventy per cent persuaded that 
the gentleman with the reported 
Scotch-Irish name may turn out to 
be, after all, none other than the van- 
ishing Max Engelmann. 


Noi, as we hinted before, that it is 
Vitally Important. If this attempt 
to connect the latest arrival with the 
chemist who gave the slip to the Ger- 
man authorities in Holland seems too 
weak for consideration, forget it. We 
shall know soon enough anyway. But 
if you like to pass a few moments in 
idle reflection upon the subject—as 
we must admit we do—then, no 
doubt, you will be interested in later 
developments leading up to the Great 
Unmasking scene in Act III. 

At all events, the gentleman is 
here, and up to the hour of starting 
The ReporTER on its way to gladden 
the hearts of its intelligent and dis- 
criminating readers, no further infor- 
mation had been vouchsafed. We 
might use up considerable space in 
making out a strong case for our 
theory, citing piquant and engaging 
analogies from our personal experi- 
ences—but to what end? You know 
our methods, Watson; you know our 
methods; you have only to apply 
them! 

“Herr MacDonald,” states the 
“Telegram,” “declared the German 
authorities were loath to have him 
come here.” That’s a good word. 
“loath,” but it seems pale and 
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scrawny when confronted with #le 
task of expressing what the Ge 
authorities felt. They were so “log 
to let him come here that we'll was 
an inspection of “Mac’s” coat 
would reveal a state of affairs akin gimshen, ; 
the condition of the loose end of gaeitori 
locomotive “special” flag after hayingmetati 
done duty through several hard ee 
sons. ‘The account did not state Some 
the dye chemist was breathing haniicst ¢] 
and casting furtive glances over higMomis 
shoulder from time to time, nor thilieo 
he started violently when one of ¢ 
























it ir 
dign 
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we 


ship-news reporters tapped him ogltene 3 
the arm to attract his attention, ich | 
it did announce gravely that he halle bel 
come here “to go to the Americuiiimsitio 
Dye Industry, a du Pont controllefiiies an 
organization, of Wilmington, Del” Bie no 


Will “G. E. T.” please say somesiilors t 
thing funny about this! It looks aietior ; 
though Charles Spalding Thomas, q 
Washington and Colorado, findingiiitt we 
himself suddenly eliminated from themmearati 











Senatorial scheme of things, y, 2 
taken up journalism and was od st 
working as a news-gatherer for theme Tre: 


demai 
pro1 
th 
T CO 
us 
che 
re 


into w 


“Telegram.” If somebody will om 
send him a clipping of that, My 
Thomas will be glad to wmite 
eight-day letter to his former palsi 
the National Capitol, the domimal 
strain of which would be: “WhatD 
T Tell You!” : 
Meanwhile, what is to be said 
the Worcester (Mass.) “Gazette, 
which comes out with a rough @& 
torial headed “Give ’Em the Gat 

















































“*Em” means Drs. Runge 
Flachslander. Reacting to Dame 
Herty’s editorial, this newspap 
says chattily, but with cha 





frankness, that “We do many @ 
things in the United States, mi 
fool things.” Ft 

We'll say we do, and because? 
aren't satisfied with our own eH0m 
we elect a Senate to think up a 
tional fool things to do. Wea 
these Senators to go down to Wash 
ington and botch up one of the mis 
important questions of national ® 
fense now before us—to make a 
litical battledore-and-shuttlecock @ 
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sit instead of treating it at least in 

ified manner. But we are just 

of being as foolish as the Mas- 

shusetts editor would have us be 

simmen, after quoting from Dr. Herty’s 

§ dmlitorial, he winds up with the inter- 

tive command: “In other words, 
’em the gate.” 

Some day we may be privileged to 

int the final editorial in what now 

nises to be a whole series in The 

orteR. And the editorial can ap- 

jately be headed “Act III, 

ene 3: The Gate.” But for reasons 

ich have been stated hereinbefore, 

believe that the present is not 

jitious. There is much to be done 

sand if the textile industries can 

eno reason for giving reparations 

ms the gate, we can see no reason 

tor giving the makers of them the 

True, expert chemical knowl- 

was not specified as part of the 

tions to be exacted from Ger- 

y,and Germany might have ar- 

W still longer over the terms of 

Treaty had the Allies made such 

demand, but since it is available 

t, Mumlpromises to aid in placing us be- 

ite age’ the need of reparation or any 

pals ine colors from abroad, then let us 

ninal use of it to the fullest extent. 

at Dg chemists and colors are equally 

* Bepoduct of the system which first 

d poison gas and introduced 

a) warfare, and any odium which 

zh eligeetes to one belongs equally to the 

In order for us to be consist- 

the imported chemists should 

Fhe escorted to a gate which can 

ds be closed against any fur- 

Shipments of German dyestuffs 

country. 

MS is an off week, or you may be 

syou would never have seen the 

ty unimportant question of 

mported German dye chemists 

mig so much space. The old 

Mess has gone out, and the new 

mi not gather to take its place 

etext Monday. Things are at a 

peal so far as legislation is con- 

but at this time they should 

at a standstill in the dye in- 

Once again we have been 


: 
or 
| onl 
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granted a period of grace in which to 
prepare fora struggle. It should not 
be neglected, for the coming battle 
with the forces of apathy, stupidity 
and downright pro-German interests 
will without doubt be the supreme 
one. Hence, while maintaining its 
original position with regard to the 
du Pont chemists, The Reporter de- 
sires coincidentally to express the 
earnest opinion that now or never 
must every energy be applied to mak- 
ing ready for the final effort. Now 
or never must all our reserve forces 
be gathered and massed on the Wash- 
ington front. Congress must be made 
to see the immediate necessity of im- 
mediate action, and the overwhelm- 
ing folly of further ignoring facts 
which cannot but be so plain by this 
time that the veriest dunce could 
comprehend them. 

What do you read in the news this 
week? For one thing you see with 
gratification that Joseph H. Choate, 
Jr., has repeated his effective address 
on the impossibility of disarmament 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 
Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 

ee a 
Basic Colors 


American Aniling Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

Philad 


lelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va. 


Offices 
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without first making sure of a self- 
contained dye industry, only obtain- 
able through licensing. You observe 
that he chose an excellent body be- 
fore which to express his thoughts— 
the Advertising Club, of New York— 
and that the newspapers were again 
generous with their space for a repe- 
tition of the arguments of the dye in- 
dustry. All this helps to awaken the 
public. 

Then you may also read that Rep- 
resentative Longworth has _ aban- 
doned all hope of getting a licensing 
measure through Congress, and that 
he proposes to attach the Dye bill to 
the general chemical schedule in 
much the form in which it was pre- 
sented to the House two years ago 
next month. You may blink your 
eyes a bit at that—and pass on. 

Finally, you may read that Mr. 
Longworth, so far from _ receding 
from his first position, has instead 
actually advanced it considerably, to 
the extent that he is now firmly per- 
suaded that the only means of saving 
the dye industry is by the licensing 
method, and that he intends to put 
up a stiff battle—if necessary—in or- 
der to get his bill through as amend- 
ed by the Senate Finance Committee. 

That is good news, that last—and 
it is accurate news. But you must 
not be content merely to read the 
news, however absorbing it may be. 
It must be part of your duty, from 
now until Congress meets—and after 
—to help make the news. You must 
help make the news which is present- 
ly to come out of Washington that 
Congress has passed the licensing 
measure, that the Senate has passed 
it, that President Harding has signed 
it! 

This you can only accomplish by 
speaking. Use the mails for this pur- 
pose. You can speak in no more. ef- 
fective way to Congress than through 
the mails. We have said this many 
times before, and no doubt it is ex- 
tremely tiresome for you to read the 
same plea again, especially if you 
have already written. 


But if you know what will reallv 
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help the cause, you will forget to 
bored and write again. We do rg 
iknow how to say more than this, Jy 
it! It’s all you can do, but it me 
perhaps, more than you realize, 
you take our word for it? Be assum 
that the repetition alone adds strengt 
to your letters. The mere quantity 
mail received advocating the pasg 
of the licensing system cannot } 
make a strong impression on Repp 
sentatives and Senators alike. 


Nt 
Tt 


dl 


The dye industry is using eye 
means at its command to build ifs 
up to a point where no protect 
measure other than an ordinary tay 
will be needed. It must not bed 
lowed to slip back at this stage oftly 
game for want of proper suppoq 
That support must come from 
er of The ReporTER and many othe 
in allied trades. And the most eff 
tive time to give that support will 
the next few weeks—NOW, whilet 
chemical schedule is in process 
preparation, and LATER, whileG 
gress is debating it. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & D 
VOTES TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


The Allied Chemical & Dye @ 
poration stockholders have voted 
increase the capital of the compall 
from $48,043,675 to $113,043,675. Ti 
will increase the number of shat 
which the corporation may issue ii 
2,516,719 shares, of which 3 
shares, of the amount of par valiit 
$100 each, are preferred stock, 
2,143,455 shares are common § 
without any nominal or par valli 
4.166.719 shares, of which 
shares of the amount or par Val 
$100 each are to be preferred 
and 3,143,455 shares are to bes 
mon stock without any nomiftil 
par value. 


Orlando F. Weber, president off 
A'lied Chemical & Dye Corporat 
who presided as chairman at the? 
cial meeting, emphasized the 
that no additional stock issue 8™ 
inter con-ideration. He stated tis 
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» authorized increase was made 
0 enough to obviate the necessity 
s. D ated proceedings for future is- 
neaniayes in the event any are required. 











sual NEW BRANCH FOR CIBA CO. 
engi The Ciba Company, Inc., has 
titydpened a new branct. office at 26 Cus- 
House Street, Providence, R. I., 
charge of Ralph F. Culver, for- 
y associated with Drake & Co., 
Providence. The business of The 
evesiiba Company in Rhode Island, Con- 
{ itelmmecticut and a portion of Massachu- 
acti will be taken care of from this 
.and stocks will be carried at 
pvidence. 


Ww PONT ISSUES 1920 STATE- 
MENT 
Net earnings of $5,058,022 and 
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ais of $93,983,291 are shown in the 

will al report for 1920 of E. I. du 

Mm de Nemours & Co. These fig- 
cess 





compare with sales of $105,437,- 
Band net earnings of $11,620,953 
99. Earnings applicable to com- 
m stock were $10,749,807, of which 
1,747 was paid in cash dividends. 
addition, the undivided earnings 
iming to the company through its 
wk holdings in subsidiary and 
it companies, aggregated approx- 
ely $13,000,000, making a total of 
9,807, equiv alent to approxi- 
y $37.50 per share of common 
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company’s suspended Govern- 
war contracts form a chapter of 
feport. There were thirty-seven 
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rated. 
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LEVEL DYEING ACID COLORS 
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The Chemical Company of America, Inc. 
46 Murray Street, New York City 
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of these claims, aggregating $26,375,- 
692, on December 31, 1920; but, by 
reason of advances from the United 
States for purchases of materials in 
claims, the net cash due the company 
was only $2,013,410. 

As to twenty-one of the claims, 
aggregating $23,075,327, agreements 
have been reached with auditors and 
the local army boards showing that 
there is due the company in cash 
$345,693. The remaining sixteen 
claims, aggregating $3,300,365, on 
which there is $1,658,716 cash due the 
company, are still in process of set- 
tlement. 






“NOT PREJUDICE, BUT BUSI- 
NESS” 


British Chemical Manufacturer Says 
England Must Throw Off 
German Yoke 


W. J. U. Woolcock, C.B.E., M.P., 
general manager of the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers 
has issued a statement calling atten- 
tion to the present position of the 
British fine chemical industry. “The 
next month or so,” he says, “will de- 
cide whether, in the years to come, 
Great Britain is to make fine chem- 
icals for all the world, or whether we 
and the other nations are once more 
to turn to Germany for our labora- 
tory and photographic chemicals, for 
essential drugs like antipyrin, phe- 
nacetin, cocaine, salicylates, aspirin, 
salvarsan and others. The case 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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SENSITIVENESS, AND SUCH 


Our neighbor, “Drug and Chemical 
Markets,” has been called to task by 
one of its readers for daring to print 
an editorial denouncing a retailer for 
labeling some of his goods “foreign 
dyed.” The letter, which this excellent 
journal prints at the top of its corre- 
spondence column, is as follows: 


“Editor, ‘Drug and Chemical Markets’: 

“T have noticed on page 628 of your 
issue of March 23, the article entitled 
‘The New Attack on American Dyes.’ 
I think there is a tendency to overdo 
this kind of thing. Your criticism is 
because certain.department store adver- 
tisements featured ‘foreign dyed’ goods. 
If we display such an undue sensitive- 
ness that we are constrained to howl to 
high heaven every time anything of this 
kind takes place, we shall do more harm 
than good. 

“There have always been certain re- 
tail dealers, catering to a particular 
class of the community, who have al- 
ways featured their goods as ‘foreign’ 
or as ‘imported’ thereby conveying the 
inference that imported goods are better 
than. domestic. A very considerable 
section of the community having more 
money than brains, have been educated 
in this belief. Imported clothes, im- 
ported silks, imported shoes, have al- 
ways commanded the preference of this 
class. Yet, the American manufactur- 
ers have never unduly opposed this ten- 
dency and have developed their manu- 
factures in spite of it. 

“It seems to me that if we go out of 
our way to attack this kind of thing, 
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and to insist that no one shall, 
any conceivable circumstantes, yen, 
to appeal to that class of the comm 
ty which has always thought ‘imp 
goods’ to be better than home » 
goods, as far as dyes are concerned, 
shall show weakness 
strength. 


“H. J. MacDonasp” 


It is, of course, inconceivable that 
gentleman could be a relative of 
“Herr MacDonald” told of in the 
ning Telegram” and referred to in 
article which begins this isue. Buy 
attitude would seem to indicate ap 
of view not so vastly different from 
one which that interesting emig 
might be expected to take. 


Mr. MacDonald means well, and 
far as his argument goes, it is 9 
enough. But he does not seem toy 
ceive the fact that the question of @ 
is an exceedingly delicate one justm 
and that a phrase which would 
have been given a passing thoughts 
to 1914 or 1915 now carries wih 
implications which touch the puble 
some raw places. 


There is nothing inherently wrong 
telling the dear public that your 


are foreign dyed—unless you wal 


make foreign dyed goods so com 
that there will no longer be any di 
tion in thus labeling them, therelji 
stroying the very appeal upon @ 
you rely to catch the trade of those 
fancy themselves discriminating. 
will be no harm in it after the Dit 
has been passed. And had it nog 
for the particularly striking tem 
of the department stores to # 
through ignorance—the Cartels 
it might not be so unfortunatet 
this time. 4 
But as matters stand. it is ve 
business. All agree that public 
must be won, and that public cot 
in American dyes must be strong. ® 
does not mean that the public 1 
lied to—there has been too mu 
that already, and it has been a mal 
sort of lying—but that it must De 
to understand the simple truthty 
truth is sufficient to enlist 
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rt; most of the trouble has re- 
ited from the real truth having been 
withheld. 

A spirited campaign is now on to 
preach the gospel, and it is meeting with 
gme success. It must meet with far 
more success before the victory will be 
gsured, and there is a deeply-rooted 

ar error to overcome first. The 
sory of the “right dyes wrongly ap- 

” has not yet had time enough to 
sok in, nor has the relationship be- 
tween dyes and the national defense 
lad time enough, either. Consequently 
the public, still regarding a domestic 
dye industry in the light of a luxury 
mher than a necessity, travels yet 
futher away from the proper state of 
mind every time a garment’s colors 
pove fugitive, because it blames the 
des and not the profiteering dyers for 
ihe annoyance. 

Finally, the campaign of education 

ing conducted among the department 
ore buyers has not been so completely 
secessful that the time has come to 
dandon it just yet! Any further con- 
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versions which can be made are more 
than timely; they are needed, and we 
believe that in view of this fact, no ef- 
fort should be relaxed by the trade 
journals to keep those behind the cam- 
paigns keyed up to a lively pitch of en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. MacDonald uses the pronoun 
“we” in a manner which implys that he 
is engaged in the dye producing indus- 
try himself. If that is the case he should 
take an hour off to review the situa- 
tion afresh. It would seem that he, 
and not our contemporary, was “un- 
duly sensitive” and that his sensitive- 
ness would better be abandoned in fa- 
vor of an unyielding callousness to the 
imagined sufferings of those who are 
being educated in the A B C of the 
American dye industry. 

This is not the time for abandoning 
propaganda. We recommend and en- 
dorse Dr, Herty’s treatment, “Thinking 
It Through.” Instead of advocating 
retrenchment, rather let us say: “Keep 
right after ’em; step on it; give ’er the 
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“NOT PREJUDICE, BUT 
BUSINESS 


(Concluded from page 9.) 


against buying these fine chemicals 
from the Germans is not founded on 
any foolish post-war prejudice against 
trading with a former enemy. It is 
a matter of international principle, 
only less grave than the surrender 
of the High Seas Fleet and the reduc- 
tion of the German army. To-day it 
should not be necessary to remind 
any British citizen that it was Ger- 
many’s phalanx of expert chemists, 
with their experienced workmen, 
which gave her so tremendous an 
advantage in the early days of the 
struggle. That military asset was, of 
course, the direct consequence of the 
fact that Germany had been chemical 
maker to the world; nor for several 
reasons was it possible in those days 
to compete with the laboratories 
which in a night were to become mu- 
nition factories. [or one thing, Ger- 
many had built up what was prac- 
tically a monopoly in the fine chem- 
ical industry, because the raw mate- 
rials for that industry are largely the 
by-products of the dyestuff industry 
—by that time, of course, almost a 
German monopoly.” 





JIGGER DYEING 

The following rules for jigger dyeing 
are useful when soda and Glauber’s 
salt are used: 

1. For light shades the liquor should 
be as dilute as possible. 

2. Dyeing is started at 120 deg. Fahr., 
with the soda and dyestuff alone. 

3. After four passages through the 
dyebath, the Glauber’s salt is added, 
divided for two ends, and two to four 
passages more are given at about 175 
deg. Fahr. 

4. Very light tints of direct coiors 
are usually dyed without Glauber’s salt, 
but with soda and 1% to 3 per cent of 
Turkey red oil per 10 gallons of bath. 
The soda is frequently replaced by 
phosphate of soda (5 oz. for every 10 
gallons of dyebath). 

5. For medium shades and dark 
shades the bath is first boiled up with 
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; 
soda, when this does not spoil the ooh 9 
ors, to remedy the hardness of the 
and to facilitate the peneration of th §" 
dyestuff solution. One-half of the eg §* 
oring matter is added in solution ang §* 
the material is entered. After the firs 9! 
passage, the rest of the color solution  ‘ 
is added, and three more passages ag 
given. Finally, the Glauber’s salt js 9. 
added in two portions, and the dye'ne §" 
is finished off in four to six more pas. q 
sages, with the bath at the simmer, , 

6. If the desired shade is not & 
tained, a dilute solution of the requisite , 
dyestuff is added, for which purpog a 
the level dyeing dyestuffs are pring 
pally recommended. q 

7. For dyeing goods which ae mg” 

















easily penetrated, a little more sodas §* 
used, and in some cases, particular de 
for darker colors, 114 to 3 oz. of Tx §™ 
key red oil for every 10 gallons of } §™ 
quor are also added. : 

8. The repeated and prolougel ux a 
of a standing bath can only he recom - 
mended for dark shades, and only a §- 
long as the liquor has not been mak §, 
turbid by the dissolved size and other Mi, 
impurities. 

9. To replenish the standing bath th Hy. 
following approximate additions at Mj, 
made: one-quarter of soda ash, tre #3 
thirds to three-quarters of dyestul By 
and one-quarter of Glauber’s salt wet ag 
for the first bath. ts 

10. To control the strength of th ag 
salt present in the dye liquor, the hr #y,, 
drometer is employed. The dyebalt Bijp 
should stand for dark shades at abot Hang 





6 or 7 deg. Tw., at a temperature of # 
deg. Fahr. 

11. The jigger is the machire mot 
extensively employed for dyeing cottot 
piece goods; it admits an expaditios 
and easy working with a small vulum 
of dye liquor. 

12. According to the weight of tit 
goods, the dyeing on the jigger reyuil® 
from three-quarters of an hour to om 
and a half hours, the goods running # 
an average speed of about 30 te # 
yards per minute. A quicker movemiet 
is not advisable, especially when hat 
dling large rolls. 

Trials on a large scale with the pl f— 
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ding machine should also be made. This 
machine is chiefly employed tor pale 
yadmedium shades. Padding machines 
yith either two or three rollers are em- 

yed ; those with three rollers give the 
ame effect as those with two, Lut with 
fewer passages. 

The trough of the padding machine 
isbest made of wood, in machines with 
two rollers it holds some 12 or 15 gal- 
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chine simultaneously with finishing or 
sizing, the process being chiefly used 
for pale shades and for padding cotton 
prints. In this case the coloring mat- 
ter, which is dissolved in boiling con- 
densed water, is added to the hot finish- 
ing paste, the dyeing and finishing op- 
erations being thus combined. 

Dyeing in the continuous dyeing ma- 
chine may sometimes be required when 









© Pa Bins whilst the capacity of a trough of cheap dyeing is to be done. 
3 athree-roller machine is nearly 25 gal- A simple form of continuous machine 
t ob jos. The smallest type of padding ma-__is a combination of four compartments, 
uistit B sine is, however, quite sufficient for each provided with an upper and lower 
— ay trials required in a color works. series of guiding rollers and with 
Pritt Bi the coloring baths are heated either by squeezing rollers of metal, the upper- 
 mopen or by a closed steam pipe, and most being coated with rubber. Open- 
me ae prepared for the padding of cotton ers ere fixed at a suitable distance from 
oda i doth with direct colors for pale shades these squeezers. The liquor is heated 
— yith the requisite quantity of coloring by closed steam coils. 
FY Buiter, 3 0z. of soda ash, and from 5 The gray goods run from a small iron 
+ of Te p8oz. of Glauber’s salt for every 10 truck, are boiled in the first compart- 
gions of treating liquid; whilst for ment, which is charged with 3% lb. of 
e] US HF nedium shades the quantity of soda ash soda ash, and freshened up during the 
recom His diminished to 1% oz., and that of passage of the cloth with % per cent 
only % Hi Gauber’s salt is increased to 13 or 16 soda ash on the dry weight of the 
1 made Hoy for every 10 gallons of coloring goods. The bath rapidly turns brown 
d other ; and dirty owing to dissolved size and 
After half the requisite coloring so- other impurities, and is, therefore, re- 
rath the Hition and soda has been added, the newed twice daily. , 
es Wt Bith is heated to about 115 deg. Fahr.. The three dyeing compartments, with 
h, t Had one passage is given. The rest of a combined capacity of 650 gallons of 
ivestttl, Bie color solution is then added with liquor, are charged with equal quanti- 
alt ist aiicient water to bring the liquid up to _ ties of dye liquor, at first with about 3 
* isoriginal height for the second pas- Ib. of the direct color, dissolved in 10 
 & wg. The temperature is then raised gallons of water, together with some 
the ht Hm about 140 deg. Fahr., and the Glau- soda, and replenished during the pas- 
dyebat Biters salt is added, divided fortwo ends, sage with 5 to 5% per cent of color on 
at “7 ad after two more passages a swatch the weight of the goods. The speed of 
re Of 8 Bis taken off for matching. For medium the machine is so regulated that the 
ades the temperature is raised to 175 pieces remain about 3 minutes in the 
ine 1008 de. Fahr. bath. 
8 = lt may sometimes be necessary to The goods are run off on to another 
4 amy out dyeing on the padding ma-_ truck, and are then led to be rinsed on 
nt of the | 
ye CERTIFIED CHEMICAL 
uit to one 80 Maren Lane, EW YORK. 
unig MANUFACTURERS OF 
30 te ° 
movemett 
vhen hate 


ACOLOR FOR SILK-WOOL-COTTON-PAPER ETC. 


1 the pat 
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another machine. It is advantageous to 
defer the rinsing of the pieces for a 
little while, but not for too long, or it is 
less easy to clean them thoroughly. The 
dyebaths can be used continuously for 
a long time, and should be exhausted so 
far as possible before their renewal, by 
passing the goods through without add- 
ing fresh color. 


MATCHING 


The suitability of a new coloring 
matter for matching purposes is an- 
other very important test. The data 
that may be gathered can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1..The new color agrees very well 
with the matching colors used in the 
works, and may be substituted with ad- 
vantage for one of the said colors. 

2. The new color, although agreeing 
very well with the other matching col- 
ors used in the works, is different in 
shade and cannot, therefore. be substi- 
tuted by itself alone for any of the 
colors. 

3. The new color produces uneven 
shades with the other matching colors 
used in the works. 

4. The new color is altered in shade 
by the other colors. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
after-treatment of a new coloring mat- 
ter may have sometimes to be investi- 
gated. The nature of after-treatment 
varies, of course, with one class or 
other of the colors, and can only be de- 
cided after it has been definitely proved 
what dyebath it is best to adopt. Thus 
direct cotton colors can be improved 
upon in some instances by chroming, 
treating with chrome and copper salts, 
diazotizing, treating with diazotized 
paranitraniline, with brightening colors, 
and coupling, and wool colors by after- 
chroming, tinting, and souring; silk col- 
ors by souring. 

When a color has proved to be of 
service the next step is to find out the 
best way of using it. 

In the case of a direct cotton color 
jigger dyeing should be tried. A small 
piece of cotton cloth is weighed, and 
about twice its weight of dyeing color, 
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containing from 8 oz. to 2 Ib. of Gap 
ber’s salt for every 10 gallons of liqg 
in accordance with the shade dyed, anj 
from ¥4 to 4 per cent of dyestuff, in ac. 
cordance with the shade which can 
dyed to the better advantage as regan 
fastness to rubbing and brilliance 9 
shade. 

With certain bright colors it is af 
vantageous to substitute soap and phos. 
phate of soda for the salt bath, whik 
with others it is of advantage to add 
soda to the dyebath, generally 3 oz, for 
every ten gallons of dyebath.—Dyer & 
Calico Printer. 


WHAT, AGAIN! 


Artificial wool which has been under 
test at Leeds University is produce 
from cotton waste, its basis being celli- 
lose acetate, says a press report. Its 
claimed that the product is an even be 
ter insulator against heat and cold tha 
wool, that it takes dyes successfully and 
that it will wear well. In the exper 
ments made it has been satisfactonly 
converted into fabrics. Equal parts of 
artificial wool and natural wool gavea 
cloth resembling tweed, and the headot 
the University’s textile department has 
suggested that this should be useful for 
men or women fancying homespun é 
fects in clothing. Cheapness and pos 
sible wearing qualities constitute the 
special appeal of the material. Its @& 
fects are said to include inelasticiy 
and liability to break and these unfiti 
for yarns of the worsted type, requiring 
a combing length of two inches or mort, 
though it may serve well for yam ail 
cloth where short fibers are suitable, 


Under the laws of California th 
Guasti Finch Chemical Company has 
been incorporated to manufactutt 
chemicals, dyes, etc. The capital of 
the new concern is $50,000 and 
quarters will be in Vernon, Cal. - 
incorporators are Seconda Guast, 
S. Finch and J. I. Bariotti, Los At 
geles. 
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ILE ALLIANCE WARNS 
DYE CONSUMERS TO ACT 























quid, PROMPTLY OR’ LOSE 

and REPARATION 

nae. COLORS 

inte @ Following is the text of a letter be- 








ards BH ing sent out by the Textile Alliance, 
ce of @ Inc, 45 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York, to dye consumers, notifying them 
s at of the availability of certain German 
phos- tion Colors under license from 
while & the War Trade Board: 

O add 
z. for 
yer & 




















“Gentlemen :— 

“Por the purpose of assisting vou if 
possible in obtaining your present and 
future requirements of importable Ger- 
mn Reparation dyestuffs we deem it 
advisable to inform you that there are 
certain substantial quantities of such 
under #§ dyestuffs now available to American 
oduced (4 cunsumers from the so-called ‘German 

cellu: (2 Production’ stocks but that these 
oe quantities will forever be lost to such 
- TES Bh cosumers if orders are not placed with 
en bet Bi he German manufacturers within pre- 
Id that riped times which are soon to expire. 
ily ad Iq addition to the above stocks 
expett Bi which are available we now have ready 
actonily Hl for delivery at our Hoboken warehouse 
parts Ha large quantity of such German rep- 
| gavéa Mention dyestuffs as well as an addi- 
head of Wional quantity at our Antwerp ware- 
sent lias Hi house which could be promptly shipped 
eful for Bo this country. 

‘Ii you are to require any German 
nd por Miyestuffs that are permitted to be im- 
tute the Mrorted under the regulations prescribed 

Its d My the War Trade Board Section of the 
























































yarn ald Muses, and in the event that we can 
sitable. Ply them from either of these 
piurces we will furnish you with par- 
mulars in regard to price and probable 






nia the hit of delivery.” 
pany has 7. Caramel Color Company of 


nufactif BAmerica has been incorporated under 


mt laws of New York to deal in 
Pigs and chemicals. Headquarters 
al. ‘The m Brooklyn, and the capital 
uasti, 00. The incorporators include 
Los At #- levine, A. Adier and A. S. Fisher. 
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STRAW AND HEMP DYEING 
By L. G. Hayes 

Both straw and hemp in properties 
regarding their affinity towards dye- 
stuffs and bleaching agents they resem- 
ble the jute fibers more than any other. 
Straw generally is from the wheat stalk, 
being split into the desired width and 
braided and requires no other prelimi- 
nary treatment. Hemp has to be retted 
and beaten out to get the long fibers in 
the stalk of the plant in a manner sim- 
ilar to that employed in the linen indus- 
try. The greatest use of both of these 
fibers as well as wood chip is, of course, 
in the making of ladies’ and children’s 
millinery and also men’s headware, and 
since the dyeing season for these mate- 
rials commences soon a few remarks 
relative to the dyeing of these fibers 
may be of interest. 


MarKET Forms 


Straw comes into the market in 
hanks about 15 to 20 inches in length 
and weighing about four ounces. The 
straw is braided after whatever style 
the fashions decree; some braids being 
loosely woven, others tightly woven. 
The outer surface of straw has a high 
natural gloss which is due to the hard 
waxes contained in it, and this is taken 
advantage of in a number of ways, one 
being to braid it so that half the braid 
has the gloss uppermost and the other 
half is dull, which gives a unique effect 
when dyed. 

Hemp also comes into the market in 
“pieces,” and is braided similar to 
straw but much more tightly, making it 













Cotton Bleachers -Use 


B & L Bleaching Oil 


to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White, and 


B & L Anti-Chlorine 


to neutralize chlorine 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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more difficult to penetrate in the dye- 
ing. A natural wax similar to that of 
straw is also on hemp, but not to such 
a great degree. There are two great 
classes of hemp; namely, Milan hemp, 
which is the finer quality, and plain or 
Tayol hemp, the cheaper grade. From 
the viewpoint of the dyer these two 
grades are the same, as their dyeing 
properties are identical in all respects. 

Wood chip is only used in the cheaper 
grades of ladies’ hats, but finds its 
greatest use in the manufacture of chil- 
dren’s hats. It generally comes in 
braids of three-ply, and is so light in 
color that previous bleaching is unnec- 
essary. Owing to its great brittleness 
when dry, care must. be taken in the 
handling of this material. 


MetHop OF DYEING 


As above stated, all of these goods 
come into the market in what is known 
as a “piece” averaging twelve inches in 
length. These pieces are securely tied 
at three inches from each end with 
strings. To assure penetration, these 
tie-bands must be cut and then replaced 
by a looser string to help the piece from 
becoming tangled. Girls are generally 
emploved to run strings through the 
looped ends of the pieces, and then ten 
or twelve are tied together with a piece 
of light wire or heavy cord, which 
serves as a leader by which the bundle 
may be removed from the dye-tub. 

Most of this dyeing is done in large 
oblong tubs in which the straw or hemp 
is packed loosely, and when properly 
packed every little agitating is neces- 
sary; the essential point is to keep the 
material entirely submerged. The lead- 
er strings are fastened to the top of the 
tub and the goods can be agitated when 
necessary and removed after dyeing by 
means of them. 

As before stated, these fibers resem- 
ble jute in many respects, and in their 
affinities toward dyestuffs they are 
practically identical. They all have 
power to attract basic colors without a 
mordant and may be dyed with either 
acid or direct cotton colors as the shade 
and fastness may require. The general 
rule, however, is that basic colors are 
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used for brilliant deep shades, acid gp 
ors for shades on material difficult 
penetrate, direct colors while rare 
used on straw are most important for 


shades on hem 


the production on 
braids. 

For the majority of shades bleaching 
of the material will not be necessary 
but when it is, peroxide of hydrogen o 
sodium should be used according to the 
regular formula. Chloride of fine 
should not be used as it has a very por. 
erful action on the natural waxes, é& 
stroying them when used to excess, 

One of the most important things ty 
be observed in this class of work is tht 
the material should be thoroughly we. 
ted out previous to entering in the dye 
bath. This natural wax is very dif 
cult to wet and is really water repeller 
to a certain extent. It is a good plant 
anticipate the needs of the followin 
day and boil up the straw the night 
fore and allow it to soak overnight 
However, two or three hours is ge 
erally sufficient. Soda should be & 
tirely avoided in wetting straw, at 
turns the fiber yellow and also makesi 
very harsh. And this vellow bottoms 
very undesirable when producing cer 
tain shades. It may, however, be us 
in wetting out hemp if used in mot 
eration. Some authorities recommen 
a small quantity of bisulphite of sb 
to soak. 


CoLors FOR STRAW 


As before stated, basic and acid a 
ors are mainly used for this fiber, a 
the following list of colors which 
obtainable to-day will be found sit 
cient to produce all the season 
shades. 

The well-wetted material should 
entered into the lukewarm dyebath im! 
warm state, as in this condition them 
ural wax is soft and pliable which grt 
ly aids penetration. The basic coms 
are dyed with the necessary amoutt 
dyestuff and from 3 to 5 per ceft 
acetic acid (28 deg. Tw.), depent 
upon the depth of the shade, and 
from two to three hours mod 
after which they are removed f 
dyebath and washed. 
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The acid colors are handled in the 
gme manner, with the exception that 
the dyeing is started without any acid 
and it is added in small amounts. The 
dyeing operation may take a little longer 
owing to the slower drawing power of 
the acid colors. 


BLACKS 


Blacks are produced by a mixture of 
basic colors in the proper proportions, 
the colors generally used being Mala- 
chite Green, Methyl Violet and Bis- 
marck Brown. 

The material should be dried at a 
moderate temperature. It may be no- 
tied that the basic colors have a light 
bronziness after drying, but, while ob- 
iectionable, this is entirely removed in 
the sizing of hot shellac that the hats 
receive after they are sewn and before 
they are shaped in the hydraulic 
process. 


CoLtors FoR Hemp AND CHIP 


Hemp and chip are generally dyed 
with direct colors. The dyebath is made 
w with the color and the necessary 
amount of salt and the warm goods en- 
ted and boiled from one to three 
hours, depending upon the amount of 
tlor used and also having regard to 
the penetration. With goods difficult to 
dye through it is recommended to start 
the dyeing operation without salt, giv- 
ing the dye a chance to work through 
and then adding the salt in small quan- 
tities. Basic colors are also used in 
hemp dyeing where the shade desired 
tamnot be obtained with direct colors. 
They are dyed exactly as recommended 
for straw dyeing, and the same colors 
can be employed. 


Tue STANDING BaTH 


When dyeing black and navy blues it 
will be found advantageous to maintain 
astanding bath ; that is, to add a small- 
& quantity of color each successive 

in the first three or four batches 
approximately one-half of the 
‘mount is used. Thereafter continue 
‘Wing one-half the amount, and every 


fourth batch leave out the salt to pre- 
vent precipitation of the color. The 
following table will explain the method : 


First Second Third Fourth 
PerCent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent 
Color 6 5 4 é 
Salt. 30 20 15 


REDYES 


A large quantity of ladies’ hats are 
dyed over each year, and the dyeing 
methods are exactly the same as for the 
new fibers. Naturally the finish of shel- 
lac or varnish, as the case may be, 
must be removed previous to dyeing. 
With straw hats dyed with either basic 
or acid colors the cotton threads with 
which the hats are sewn will not dye, 
and they will have to be speck dyed in 
a warm bath with suitable direct col- 
ors.—Colour Trade Journalt 


THE DYEING OF ARTIFICIAL 
SILK 

By L. P. Writson and M. Imtson 

The dyeing of artificial silk has as a 
rule, been considered to be practically 
identical with the dyeing of cotton, but 
since it has a greater affinity for dye- 
stuffs, and since unevenness in shade is 
occasionally observed in the dyed ma- 
terial, it was thought desirable to in- 
vestigate the dyeing of viscose artificial 
silk from a fresh standpoint. 

It has hitherto been assumed that all 
direct cotton colors are suitable for use 
with artificial silk as with cotton, but 
recent research has clearly shown that 
only a limited number can be consid- 


ANILINE SALES CORP. 
480 West Broadway, New York 
Full line of Acid, Direct 
and Basic Colors 

Special line of 
Alizarine Colors 


to stand fulling, light, etc. 


OUR LABORATORY IS ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
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ered to be eminently suitable from the 
point of view of giving even effects. 
The reason for this is that many of 
these colors are extremely sensitive to 
those small differences of dyeing af- 
finity which are at present liable to oc- 
cur in artificial silk, as indeed they do 
in all textile fibers, but which in the case 
of short fibers, such as cotton and wool, 
are concealed by the mixing of a very 
large number of fibers to form a thread. 
Among the sulphur colors also there 
are many which are very sensitive to 
variations in the affinity for dyes of the 
artificial-silk fibers, but fortunately the 
“even” or less sensitive colors of this 
class include shades which help to fill in 
the gaps in the range of “even” direct 
cotton colors. By the term “even” as 
applied to dyestuffs in this connection is 
meant the property of the dyestuff of 
giving an equal depth of color on arti- 
ficial-silk fibers of different affinities. 


Tannic acid, which is used as a mor- 
dant for basic dyestuffs, is taken up by 
the thread like a dyestuff, and behaves 
to a certain extent in the objectionable 
manner of many of the direct cotton 
and sulphur colors; thus, if there are 
irregularities in the artificial silk, the 
basic colors when used with a tannic- 
acid mordant may give uneven results. 
Where they are used for topping other 
dyestuffs the final result is dependent 
upon the effect obtained with the bot- 
tom color. 

Sky Blue FF is one of the dves which 
is frequently connected with complaints 
of uneven dyeing, but recent research 
has shown that if there are some con- 
spicuous offenders in this respect, there 
are others—i. e., Chrysophenine G, of 
which no complaint can reasonably be 
made, since they consistently give even 
shades when used in orthodox manner. 

Methods have been devised which 
serve to measure the extent to which a 
dyestuff can exhibit unevenness. A 
large number of dyes have been tested, 
and, according to the degree of even- 
ness which they show with fibers of 
known different affinities, when dved 
under standard conditions, have been 
classified as “even,” “moderately even,” 
and “uneven.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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Dye-a-Grams 


The income tax of a bootlegger—yeg 
yes; go on!—should be classed ag 4 
Gin-Come tax. 

--0— 

“Incorporated Dyestuffs’—§ Rp 
David & Co. Advt. We would a& 
S. R. D.: Incorporated with what? 

, —o— 

Very seldom, according to our 
servation, is an argument ever settled 
It is either postponed or forgotten, 

—o— 

Food for thought: The cover of The 
ReporTER for March 14 shows at th 
top an American eagle, and at the bet 
tom of the page the heading: “List of 
Dyes Licensed by W. T. B. for Feb 
ruary Import”! (It may be food, & 
E. T., but woefully short rations, we 
hope.—Ed. ) 

—Oo— 

The time is coming slowly but surely 
when the Dye bill will be passed. Sar 
ity cannot be regained instantly. (We 
feel quarrelsome this week; whaddp 
mean “regained,” anyway ?—Ed.) 

O-— 

Noted among some recent newspaper 
advertising: “For Sale—A full bloot 
ed cow, giving milk, three tons of hay, 
a lot of chickens and several stoves! 

Oo-—- 

“Not a ‘Riot of Color,’ but the Or 
ganization of Color”—National ‘adtt 
Still, it takes organization to stagea 
successful “riot”! 

G. E. Te 


Under the laws of Delaware ti 
Amber Dye Works have been incit 
porated with a capital of $75,000. Tht 
incorporators consist of F. A. Ha 
sell, J. Vernon Pimm and E. M. Mat 
Farland, of Philadelphia. 

The New York Textile School, 
cording to a recent announcemenhs 
the fortunate recipient of a compl 
dye laboratory, the gift of H. A. Mes 
& Co., Inc. Several thousand dolla 
was expended on equipment alone aaa) 
the donors, and the “lab” is PHY 
date in every respect. 2 





We Make It a Rule 


to offer to the trade 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


only when we are prepared to produce them in 
sufficient bulk to secure quality, uniformity and 
certainty of delivery. This has been the secret of 
success of 


THE CALCO CHEMICAL CO. 


and has resulted in the building up of one of the 
largest plants in the United States. 


57 Factory Buildings 
on 


250 Acres of Land 


and a reputation for the distinctive quality among 
users of 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 
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Dyehouse Problems 


relating to cotton are welcome in 
our laboratories. 


Our specialists are experts in the 
coloring of cotton in every stage 
of manufacture, whether raw 


stock, yarns, warps, or piece goods. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Ine# 
21 Burling Slip, New York . 
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In the third instalment of his article on “Op- 
erations Preliminary to Dyeing Wool 
Fiber” Professor Louis A. Olney dwells 
upon the temperature of the bath and the 
machinery used in wool scouring. 


In an article entitled “Garment Cleansing and 
Spotting” Walter J. Bailey, Jr., gives an 
outline of the methods followed in a mod- 
ern cleansing plant, together with specific 
recipes for the removal of various stains 
on textile fabrics. 


Brief Resume of Writing and Printing 
Inks” is the title of an article by Walter ee aor 

E. Hadley, in which the author touches mAs Seat pee Be | 
upon the historical and chemical sides of a, te, tee Bo ; 
this subject. 





The final instalment of William C. Jackson’s 
treatise on “The Technology of Chrome- 
Tanned Upper Leather” deals with the 
coloring and finishing of this product. 
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S SANDOZ & 


IKE 


SANDOZ SANDO7 


WOOL 


ae... 
S CHINOLINE 


YELLOW 


Supplied the American Industries 
during the war with 


CHROME 
BLACKS 


METHYL 
VIOLET 


and many other colors which we can 
now deliver from stock to customer 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


Incorporated 


For prices and samples apply to our offices 
238-240 Water Street 36 Purchase Street 12 South Front Street 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents for 


CINCINNATI CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


NORWOOD, OHIO 


Srl 000000 
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GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. | 


89 Barclay Street, New York City 


Al | 
\ I 


Sole Selling Agents for J. R. Geigy S. A., Basle, Switzerland 
Established 1764 


Selling Agents for CINCINNATI CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc., Norwood, Ohio 
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Direct Blue 2 B Extra 


Suitable for cotton and cotton and wool mixtures, 
cotton dyeing heavier than the wool. This product 
ig also suitable for leather and artificial silk, and is 
a most desirable Blue where the cost of dyeing is 
of utmost importance. In addition to DIRECT BLUE 
& B EXTRA, we carry DIRECT BLUE B, DI- 
RECT BLUE 3 B and DIRECT BLUE ¢ B, all 
straight colors, 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Toronto Chicago 
Columbus, Ga. Cincinnati 


PERO IUENE Aoo8 EE RPL oe UT ements 
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The Result of Continuous Care 


“One hundred ninety-one firms reported a total of 24,736 
employees engaged in the manufacture of coal-tar products, 
2,605, or 10.5 percent. were chemists or engineers. This is 
probably a larger proportion of technically trained men than 
will be found in any other important manufacturing industry 
in the U. S.”—United States Tariff Commission Report. 


The reason for this preponderance of tech- 
nicians is that each step in the intricate synthesis from 
the lump of coal to the brilliant dyestuffs must be 


under the constant observation of chemical engineers. 


Coal-tar dyestuffs are the final effect of months of 
tedious laboratory research coupled with more months 
of semi-commercial experimenting and the last stage 
of actual plant production. Each step has its ever- 


watchful chemist, for the greater the care the better 
the dyestuff. 


Du Pont Dyestuffs are what they are, because some 
4000 earnest workers labor for their excellence, and of 
this number 470 are chemists or technically trained men. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Utilize these slack 
times for trying out 
Peroxide bleaching. 


Operations Preliminary to Dyeing Wool 
Fiber—Part III 
By Louis A. Olney 


Find out for yourself 
that there is no increase 
in cost or change in 
apparatus. 


Garment Cleansing and Spotting 
By Walter J. Bailey, Jr. 


Editorials 
Food for German Propaganda 
Support the A. C. S. Dye Division 
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Your Agent will wel- 
come such strong selling 
A Brief Resume of Writing and Printing points as: ‘‘A permament 
white without weaken- 
ing,’'’ to boost sales 
without undue price- 


cuts. 


By Walter E. Hadley 


Technology of Chrome- Tanned Upper 
Leather—Part IV 


By William Clark Jackson Get busy! 


Men of Mark in the Dyestuff Field 
Walter S. Williams 
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THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


4lst Street and Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Large and small piles 
represent proportion- 
ate amounts of coal 
used by ordinary and 
by FRANKLIN dye- 
ing process respectively 


Among Other Things FRANKLIN Dyeing Machines 
Will Save 4/5 of Your Coal Pile 


Franklin Process Machines dye wound packages and Jack- 
spools in a concentrated bath, the packages being contained 
in a tightly closed kier, and with only one gallon of liquor to 
a pound of yarn. 


If you are not using Franklin Equipment you are using from 
Alesitiasiniane: wallet tek 43 to 20 gallons of liquor to each pound of material:—that 
lew thie ane wlll all vou is 44 to 20 times as much steam as is necessary. 
of remarkable economies in 
floor space, yarn, labor, 
dyes and chemicals made 
possible by the use of 
Franklin equipment. Suppose the old equipment colors 5,000 pounds a day and the cost of 

steam is one cent per pound of material dyed. Ina year you have spent 

$15,000.00 for your dye-house steam. 


Disregard for the moment waste caused by the escape of. excess steam 
into your dye-house with resultant depreciation of your building; com 
sider only enormous waste of fuel under the old dyeing method. 


Perhaps the cost is more; in any case the Franklin Process will save at 
least four-fifths of the amount. That fact has been proved in our own 
dye-houses in Providence and Philadelphia and in our customers’ dye 
houses all over the textile world. We know of one mill employing the 
old method that uses fourteen boilers to produce dye-house steam, and 
they color about what we do in our Providence dye-house with TWO 
boilers. 


Is not a possible 80% saving.in your dye-house worth a two-cent stamp 
to ask for further information; worth a few minutes of conversatiog 
with a Franklin Process representative? 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Philadelphia (SO_ Manchester Eng 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. USA 


Job Dye Houses in all three cities 
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BOSTON 


SIDE from the line of Dyestuffs, Intermediates, 
Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, Soluble 
Oils and Leather Oils made in the U. S. by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., 


and 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


ALGOL 
HYDRON 
HELINDON 
THIO-INDIGO 


vat colors will be procured for you on Import Licenses 
that may be granted you by the War Trade Board, or 
such of these colors as are available and - made by 
the Farbwerke-Hoechst, Farbenfabriken vorm. Fried. 
Bayer & Co., Leverkusen, Leopold Cassella & Co., 
Frankfurt, Kalle & Co.., Bieberich, and Griesheim- 
Electron (Oehler) of Frankfurt. Licenses are granted 
for colors not made in the United States or not made 
in sufficient quantities or at reasonable prices. All 
products brought over on Licenses will be obtained 
by us at the lowest prices quoted for export to any 
one or any Government by the manufacturers. 
A new color card of American made colors on 


cotton yarn is being distributed. Have you re- 
ceived your copy 


HAMETZ & G)%- 


One-“TwentyTwo Hud: Hudson Street, New York Ci 
Boston Philadelphia Providence cae 
—aEEe Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO 







co 
PROVIDENCE 


co 
CHARLOTTE 
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CHEMICAL SPECIALISTS TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Ts is an age of specialization. The up-to-date textile manufacturer 
no longer sends his orders for chemicals to a jobbing house, he submits 
his chemical problems to a manufacturing chemist who is able to advise 
him as to the materials best suited to fill his particular needs. 


We specialize in service to the textile manufacturing industry and in the 
production of textile chemicals of exceptional efficiency, purity and 


strength. An opportunity to consult with you on chemical problems will 
be welcomed. 


Among the specialties which we manufacture are: 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Registered Trade Mark No. 70991 


A soluble oil of superior merit for all purposes in 
which Turkey Red Oil or other Sulphonated Oils 
are ordinarily used. Ask for booklet. 


Textile Gum Chrome Black 


For fabric printing 


Boil Off Oil Alizarine Yellows 


Replacing soap in degumming silk 
Bleaching Oil Mordants and Chrome Colors 
Bensapol Gums 


For wool scouring Arabic, Tragacanth, Karaya 


HYDROSULPHITES 


For stripping, discharge printing and vat 
color reducing—INDIGOLITE for In- 
digo discharge. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


ano works PASSAIC, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 112 JOHN STREET 
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We Make It a Rule 


to offer to the trade 


DYESTUFFS AND INTERMEDIATES 


only when we are prepared to produce them in sufficient 
bulk to secure quality, uniformity and certainty of delivery. 
This has been the basis of the success of 


THE CALCO CHEMICAL CO. 


and has resulted in building up one of the largest plants 
in the United States. 


57 factory buildings 
on 


250 acres of land 
and a reputation for distinctive quality among users of 


DYESTUFFS AND INTERMEDIATES 


THe Cauco Cremica COMPANY 
Bound Brook N. J. 
NewYork Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


_ 
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‘*Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Devoted to the Practical Application of Dyestuffs and the Mechanical Equipment Incidental Thereto 
By: 


NEW YORK, APRIL 4, 1921 


rations Preliminary to Dyeing Wool Fiber 
Part IlI—Temperature of Bath and Ma- 
chinery Used in Wool Scouring 


A Discussion of the Conditions Which Control the Temperature of the Wool-Scouring Bath, and a 
Description of the Modern Types of Wool-Scouring Machinery 


By LOUIS A. OLNEY 


sults obtained upon different types of wool and with dif- 
ferent scouring agents, but the accompanying “graph” 
(see Fig. 1) gives an insight into the reason why these 
temperatures have proved to be the best. 


COLD scouring bath has very little solvent and 
A emulsifying action upon the accompanying sub- 
stances of wool, but as the temperature of the 
bath is raised the solvent and emulsifying action in- 
creases and, from a theoretical point of view, would be- 


come the greatest at a boiling temperature. “FACTOR OF SAFETY” IN TEXTILE MATERIAL 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON THE 
ScourING 


ACTION OF In reality a “factor of safety,” so far as tensile strength 
is concerned, is involved in the manufacture of textile 
material. Bleached cotton cloth, for instance, frequently 
diminishes decidedly in tensile strength as compared with 
the gray cloth, and frequently scouring, dyeing and finish- 
ing processes, for one reason or another, impair the 
strength of both cotton and wool fabrics. In general it 
has been considered that a fabric likely to become ten- 
dered should have sufficient initial strength to permit its 
losing a maximum of 20 per cent of its original tensile 
strength without seriously impairing its commercial value. 
A loss of 10 per cent in tensile strength should not se- 
riously injure any well-made fabric. 

Applying these limits of 10 and 20 per cent loss in 
strength to woo! fiber, we find from actual experiment 


AGENTS 


In wool scouring, however, another element enters into 
consideration; namely, the action upon the wool of the 
Scouring agents other than water that are in the scour- 
ing bath. At a low temperature these reagents have but 
slight deteriorating action upon wool, but as the tempera- 
ture rises this action increases, and at a boiling tempera- 

fe the combined action of soap and alkali is energetic 
os to seriously tender the wool. 

temperature must therefore be used in wool scouring 
tat wil be sufficiently high to give the scouring solution 


a tic solvent and emulsifying action, but at the 
.. sufficiently low to prevent the soap and alkali 


n Seriously injuring the wool. 
experience shows that temperatures of 110 to 130 deg. 
£, depending upon the character of the wool and the 
fing agents, are best. Above 130 deg. Fahr. there is 
ily danger of felting the wool and of detracting 
its luster and feel, but of seriously reducing its 
sth. Temperatures below 110 deg. Fahr. are not 
ly high to soften and properly emulsify the wool 
or rapidly dissolve the suint. In most cases the 
ure is not allowed to go much above 120 deg. 


fe temperatures mentioned above have been estab- 
through observations, by wool scourers, of the re- 


that it works out somewhat as is shown on the following 
“graph,” where the solid line represents the tensile 
strength of the wool fiber and the dotted line the relative 
solvent and emulsifying action of the scouring liquor. 
The percentages at the bottom represent total tensile 
strength of the fiber, while the figures at the right rep- 
resent the temperature of the scouring liquor. 

An observation of the continuous line curve, which 
represents loss of tensile strength, will show that be- 
tween 110 and 130 deg. there is a loss of from 7 to 20 
per cent. An observation of the broken line curve, 
which represents the efficiency of the scouring bath as 
to solvent and emulsifying action, will show that it 
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Installation of 
Three Bowl 
Wool Scouring 
Machine at 
Stirling Mills, 
Lowell, Mass.— 
C. G. Sargent’s 
Sons Corp. 
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Fic. 1 
Graph Showing 
Relation of 
Temperature of 
Wool Scouring 
Bath to Loss of 
Tensile 
Strength of 
Wool 
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Fic. 3—Scouring Machine of Fork Type—James Hunt cr Machine Company 


crosses the other curve at a point representing approxi- strength, this temperature being the one established by 
mately 120 deg. Fahr. and 11 per cent loss of tensile wool scourers as being best with the majority of wools.° 





“The data used in plotting the above curves is be- wool and the nature and concentration of the scouring 
lieved to be approximately correct, although not estab- liquor used. Considerable work has already been done 
lished by actual results obtained throughtout their entire at the Lowell Textile School along these lines, and it 
length. Any such curves must represent approximations. is hoped that additional work now contemplated will 
for they would vary considerably both with the grade of establish these curves with greater accuracy. 
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cases the scouring liquor was allowed to imme- 
diately and entirely drain off, and the wool then 
rinsed with warm fresh water, and finally with 
cold water. 

Various types of so-called “rinse boxes” in 
which a cage containing the wool was lowered in 
and out of the scouring and rinsing liquor were 
also used. As time went on these hand methods 
were for the most part replaced by machines and 
to-day practically every establishment of any size 
uses one of the several types of continuous scour- 
ing machines. 


















MopeRN ScouRING MACHINERY 





In the modern machines the scouring and 
rinsing liquors are contained in long rectangular 
iron tanks commonly known as “bowls,” and 
through these the wool is slowly worked by 
means of large “rakes” or “harrows” in some 
instances and by means of “forks” in others. As 
a rule not less than three and frequently four or 
1G. 6--Cross-Section of Scouring Bowl Shown in Fig. 4 even five such bowls are arranged in a tandem 
position, and so equipped with travelling aprons, 

From the foregoing discussion it will be understood squeeze rolls and auxiliary rakes, as to automatically 
that the wool scourer has two very important elements carry the wool through the entire number. In this man- 
of control over the condition of the scoured wool-—first, 1ier it is possible to feed wool in the grease at one end and 
the nature and concentration of the scouring liquor, and, deliver thoroughly scoured wool at the other. In Fig. 2 
there is shown a set of three such scouring bowls in actual 



















second, its temperature. 





MACHINERY USED 







Although the use of proper scouring agents 
and due regard to the temperature of the 
scouring bath are the paramount considera- 
tions in successful wool scouring, the appara- 
tus used and its installation are largely the 
controlling factors of the economy of the 
process, and to no little extent, of the condi- 
tion in which the wool is left after the pracess 
is completed. 















ScouRING MACHINERY OF EARLIER Days 





In the earlier days of the industry wooden 
tubs heated with live steam or steam coils 
were extensively used, in which the wool 
was worked by hand by means of wooden 
poles. The scouring bath was made up with 
the proper quantities of soap and alkali and 
the temperature brought to the desired point 
and the wool then introduced and worked un- 
til the necessary scouring action had taken 
place. The tub was frequently provided with 
a large gate which could be easily opened, and 
the liquor quickly run out, the wool being re- 
tained in the tub by a rather coarse screen. 
Sometimes fresh water was run in for several 
minutes as the waste liquor was running out, 
thus cooling the bath slowly, while in other 
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operation. Such a set 1s opproximate- 
ly 90 feet long, 4 feet wide and will 
scour from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of 
wool per hour, depending upon the 
character of the wool. A detailed 
view of the first bowl of the series 
equipped with an automatic feed is 
shown in Fig. 3. This machine is of 
the “rake” or “harrow” type, and the 
driving mechanism slowly and rather 
gently carries the wool along as it 
floats in the scouring liquor just above 
a perforated bottom located about 
one-third of the distance between the 
top and the bottom of the bowl. The 
bowls are built with good depth in or- 
der that a comparatively large volume 
of scouring liquor may be introduced. 
and also to provide compartments 
where the heavier dirt may settle out. 

Another type of “rake” machine is 
illustrated in Fig. 4, and a “fork” ma- 
chine in Fig. 5. A cross-section of 
the scouring bow) represented in Fig 
4 is shown in Fig. 6, the rake being 
seen in the washing trough just 
above the perforated copper bottom. 
The liquor which comes from the 
squeeze rolls passes into a settling tank of three sections 
which is located just beneath the main compartment of 
the bowl. A cross-section of one of these settling tank 
compartments is shown in the lower left-hand corner of 
Fig. 6. A centrifugal pump connected directly with the 
end of the settling tank pumps the clear liquor back into 





Fic. 8—Delivery End of Bowl, Showing Auxiliary Rake 
—James Hunter Machine Company 
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Fic. 9.—Delivery End of Bowl, Showing Squeeze Rolls 


and Traveling Apron 


the upper end of the bowl where it is used over again. 
In Fig. 7, which illustrates the feed end of a bowl, there 
will be seen such a pump and its accompanying system 
of piping, also the “rotary ducker” which serves to imme- 
diately submerge the wool in the scouring liquor as it 
enters the bowl. In Fig. 3 there is illustrated an entirely 
different type of “ducker.” It consists 
of two copper boxes with perforated 
bottoms which are attached to the rake 
in such a way as to push the wool 
down into the scouring liquor just as 
it enters the bowl. The wool remains 
submerged throughout the entire 
length of the machine and the rakes 
are so constructed and driven as to 
agitate the wool as little as possible 
and yet keep it moving in the proper 
direction. Upon arriving at the de- 
livery end of the bowl, which is shown 
in Fig. 8, it is flushed along by means 
of an auxiliary rake, which carries it 
to the squeeze rolls illustrated in Fig. 
9. After passing through the squeeze 
rolls a traveling apron carries the wool 
to the next bowl, or deposits it else- 
where if it is at the end of the series. 
In the series represented in Fig. 2, the 
wool delivered from the third bowl is 
dropped upon another conveyor which 
automatically carries it to the dryer. 
It is thus possible to have the whole 
process automatic from the entrance 
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scoured and dried condition from the dryer. 
blower system is installed it is possible to make the proc- 


of the wool into the scouring machine to its delivery in a 
Where a 





ess even more automatic by bringing the wool from the 
storehouse to scouring machine and blowing it from the 
dryer to the picker room without handling. 

(To be continued.) 


Garment Cleansing and Spotting 


An Outline of the Methods Followed in a Modern Cleansing Plant, Together with Specific Recipes for 
the Removal of Various Stains on Textile Fabrics 


By WALTER J. BAILEY, JR. 
Bayburn Cleansing Shop, Cambridge, Mass. 


ARMENT cleansing is divided into nine op- 
(5s. as follows: Marking, sorting, dry 

cleansing, steam cleansing, dyeing, spotting, 
assorting, pressing, and shipping. A general descrip- 
tion of the several operations will be interesting but 
the spotting, which consists of removing stains from 
fabrics, may be found useful as well as interesting. 


MARKING, TAGGING AND PRICING 


Marking and tagging is a very important opera- 
tion, as it is here that the garments are started 07 
their trip through the cleansing plant either right or 
wrong—the latter causing much delay, dissatisfac- 
tion and expense. The marking has to be done by a 
girl of much experience having a general idea of the 
process and a great deal of common sense. It is done 
either by hand with pen and ink or by a marking 
machine, which is faster. 

It consists in placing a numbered identification 
mark on the garment by means of a tag, which is 
either sewed or placed on by small points through 
the belt or under the arm of the garment, whichever 





Marking and Tagging Booth 


Showing the marking machine. The garments are 
recewed from the back, each order taken separately. 
The proper identification is placed on the garment here. 


the marker finds best from the standpoint of not in- 
juring the garment itself. These numbers are used 
later, and therefore must be made clearly legible with 
an ink which will not come off in any of the opera- 
tions to which they must be subjected. This same 
girl must be proficient in pricing the articles so that 
neither the customer nor the concern will be wronged. 
The next step after marking is sorting and separating 
the different classes of garments; first, for steam 
cleansing, and, second, for dry cleansing. 


STEAM CLEANSING 


There are many articles which come to the cleans- 
ing plant to be dry cleansed, such as articles of bed- 
ding, blankets, cotton-covered comforters, fancy em- 
broidered table covers, lace curtains, rubber raincoats, 
etc., which it is impossible to cleanse except with the 
soap-and-water process known as steam cleansing. It 
is often a hard task to convince a customer that these 
articles cannot be dry cleansed as they have ordered. 
The general public is allowed to continue to entertain 
an entirely wrong impression, and believes its twenty- 
five-dollar blankets are cleansed by the so-called dry 
cleansing process. There are exceptions in the case 
of blankets, but these are very few, and in this article 
it will be sufficient to give the generally common pro- 
cedure. 

Steam cleansing from the standpoint of the cleanser 
is more than washing as thought of by the public when 
they hire a woman to come in on Monday and do the 
family washing. It is a careful study of fabrics im 
combinations to remove stains and soil which cannot 
be removed by any other means. It is a study of how 
to save the colors from bleeding where there is more 
than one in the garments. If the manufacturer would 
only consider this statement when he manufactures 
two or more colored silk for wearing apparel he would 
do more to help the public, and incidentally the 
cleanser, out of many arguments and sometimes trot 
ble. It would be a pleasure to think that all dress 
goods colors were fast to soap and water and would 
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be set by means of an acid bath. Steam cleansing is 
a study of mild bleaching in some cases and severe 
bleaching in others, as in the case of white flannels 
and white silk. lastly, it is a study of finishing the 
process by sizing, and bluing in the case of white 
goods, brightening and dulling effects of soaps on 
colors, so that the articles may be carefully pressed 
and returned to the customer looking as lustrous and 
feeling as firm as any article which has been nicely 
dry cleansed. 

Articles to be dry cleansed are separated into six 
different lots, as follows: White silk goods, white 
woolen, dark silk, gray woolens, ladies’ dark blue and 
black woolens, serges, and men’s dark colored gar- 
ments. This necessitates making six different piles, 
which is very easily done by a special rack having six 
different compartments. The person doing the sort- 
ing wil!, of course, give very careful attention to the 
condition of the garments and texture of the fabrics, 
but in the six classes for naphtha or dry cleansing 
search must be made through the pockets and linings 
for common matches. Matches are trouble-makers in 
the naphtha room and oftentimes result in a fire, with 
a great loss of property, and sometimes even the op- 
erators barely escape with their lives. 


Dry CLEANSING 


The so-called dry cleansing process is also known as 
naphtha cleansing. It is a process of washing gar- 
ments with gasoline or any dry liquid. Gasoline is 
the most generally used, as it is less expensive even 
at the present high price. It is fairly stable at ordi- 
nary temperatures, but still will evaporate at a tem- 
perature of over 125 deg. Fahr. with great rapidity. 
The six lots are all washed in naphtha but by dif- 
ferent methods; for example, a very thin georgette 
evening gown trimmed with heavy beads must be 
handled alone and done practically all by hand, while 
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a man’s heavy overcoat is put in the naphtha with 
twenty-five or thirty other articles of similar weight. 
The same style washing machine is used as that of the 
laundry, with exception that it is advisable to have a 
metal shell and rotate the cylinder very much slower. 


Soap 1N Dry CLEANSING 


Soap is as important a factor in dry cleansing as in 
the family wash. There are many dry cleansing soaps 
on the market, but some find they obtain better results 
from a soap made new at the plant as they need it, 
with a fatty acid saponified with ammonia. This gives 
a very strong odor of ammonia uncomfortable for the 
operator, but the cleansing power is unexcelled. This 
soap must be freely soluble in cold naphtha, because a 
soap that settles on the bottom of the machine is doing 
nothing to aid in the cleansing and is only wasted and 
drawn off to be separated in the clarifying process. 


RINSING 


The garments, having been properly washed, must 
now be rinsed with clear naphtha. The white silk or 
woolen must have at least two perfectly clean rinses, 
whereas the men’s dark suit lot is satisfactory with but 
one. This operation being complete, the garments are 
dried in a drying tumbler or in a hot room to remove 
the last trace of naphtha, even to the odor. 


DryYING 


The drying tumbler is a machine having action 
similar to the washing machine, but is so conducted 
that a draft of hot air is blown through the garments, 
exhausting out of doors. Light silks and white wool- 
ens are more satisfactorily dried by hanging with 
temperature in a hot room, so that there is no more 
friction subjected to a delicate material, thus giving 
further chance for injury. After drying comes the 
process known as spotting. 
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Floor Plan of a Naphtha Cleaning Plant 
Showing the lay-out of the washing machines, extractor, still, pump, underground tanks for storage 
of gasoline, drying tumbler, motor and dust wheel 
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SPOTTING 


After a garment has been cleaned in naphtha it 
should be freed from grease and oil. In removing 
the oil the dirt and the dust are also removed, if the 
naphtha cleansing process has been efficiently done. 
There are other stains and substances which are 
often found on the fronts of coats and vests that are 
insoluble in naphtha—paint spots, which are found 
anywhere on the garments, and a hundred other spots 
which are not soluble in gasoline or naphtha and must 
be dissolved by some other medium, such as alcohol, 
tetrachloride of ethane, tetrachloride of carbon, ether, 
chloroform, acetone, etc. There are still other spots 
which have no trace of substance but have stained the 
fabrics, and must be treated sometimes with an acid. 
alkali, peroxide of hydrogen, potassium permanga- 
nate, sodium bisulphate, etc. To go into details more 
specifically, we will consider the common stains in 
the following order: Varnish stains, paint stains, 
color stains (dye), acid stains, alkali stains, coffee 
stains, blood stains, fruit stains, perfume stains, medi- 
cine stains, perspiration stains, rust stains, wine stains. 


VARNISH STAINS 


Varnish stains are oftentimes troublesome, espe- 
cially on silk, as this fabric will not stand much rub- 
bing. Varnish also leaves a color stain in some cases 
after the substance is removed. First treat a varnish 
stain with tetrachloride of ethane and scratch gently 
with finger-nail. After the substance has been re- 
moved, if color stain results, treat with alcohol; hot 
alcohol is more efficient where the color of the fabrics 
will stand it. 


Paint STAINS 


Paint is much easier to remove than varnish; it does 
not leave a stain which has to be removed afterwards. 
In many cases of paint a mixture of tetrachloride of 
carbon and tetrach!orethane is used, with the aid of a 





Dry Cleansing Washer 


Showing the metai sheil and wooden basket best suited 
for general all-round naphtha cleaning 
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De Laval Centrifugal Benzine Clarifier 

This machine revolves at 7,200 r.p.m., working on the 
principle of a cream separator. It has a particular ad- 
vantage of washing the dirty black gasoline with water, 
The water and dirt run out of the lower spout. Clea 
gasoline from the next spout up. The top spout is m 
overflow, and only shows when the machine is filled 
with dirt, and must be cleaned. 


piece of castile soap. Rub the dry piece of soap on the 
stain, then wet with tetrachloride mixture. In many 
cases of extreme hardness of the stain let it soak fora 
short time, as in time the paint will soften enough to 
work. The finger-nail or horn spatula is excellent t 
work the stain, and the paint will come off very ea 
ily. After the removal of the paint the garment should 
be brushed and naphtha used around the spot to t 
move the tetrachlorides. On men’s dark wear it i 
economical to remove the paint in the naphtha room 
with a strong solution of naphtha soap made up ma 
medium of kerosene and applied in the same manner 
as the tetrachloride method. 


Cotor oR Dye STAINS 


Color stains appear on garments mostly under fhe 
arms of ladies’ jackets or on skirts, especially on the 
white lining. Oftentimes this is from a logwoot 
dyed interlining, or may be any color from a walsh 
run by perspiration. 

On the white lining it is well to rip open the seams 
so that the material may be pulled away from tit 
rest of the garment, then the following procedures 
started: First, take out all the color possible with# 
hot solution of neutral soap, dipping the stained por 
tion in and out until all of the loose color is removel 
If this does not take out the stain satisfactorily, ht 
alcohol is next used in the same manner as the 80? 
solution. After both the above methods have failed 
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we next resort to a strong reducing agent known in 
this line of work as zinc bleach. This is made up of 
zine dust and bisulphite of soda; boil, settle, draw off 
clear liquid, boil this clear liquid, and use hot in the 
same manner as the soap. It is very seldom this last 
resort is necessary. 


Acip STAINS 


Acid stains show up mostly on men’s blue, brown 
and black clothes. and show a bright orange, yellow 
or red stain. Concentrated ammonia is most effective 
and is put on in full strength and allowed to remain 
there to dry. 


ALKALI STAINS 


Alkali stains are treated with acetic acid, which is 
sponged on and dried. In some cases dilute sulphuric 
acid is better, but must be followed by careful rinsing. 


CoFFEE, TEA AND Cocoa STAINS 


Coffee, tea and cocoa stains invariably contain some 
grease from the cream, and in many cases a slight 
amount of albumen. The grease must be removed 
first by naphtha or carbon tetrachloride. The stains 
are then sponged with lukewarm water, using a little 
soap if necessary to remove the albumen. In the case 
of cocoa this usually is sufficient, but tea and coffee 
have a yellow stain which is easily removed by bleach- 
ing with potassium permanganate, decolorizing the 
permanganate stain with sodium bisulphite solution. 
Rinsing must follow, leaving no trace of the chem- 
icals in the fabrics. 


Brioop STAINS 


Blood stains must be kept away from all heat until 
the stain has been entirely removed. It is much 
easier to remove this class of stains if they are fresh, 
for even when drying at ordinary temperature some 
of the substance is rendered almost insoluble in cold 
or lukewarm solvents. Garments with these stains 
should not go through the naphtha until the stain has 
been eliminated. First, treat with cold water, giving 
time enough to dissolve the albumen and other sub- 
stance. Light rubbing is efficient, but must be done 
with much care in silks. Ammonia and soap may be 
used lukewarm, and in ordinary cases the stain is 
dissolved but sometimes leaves a slight trace of yel- 
low on white goods. This may be bleached with per- 
manganate of potash, followed by sodium bisulphite, 
with the aid of oxalic acid. Thorough rinsing must 
follow, and then, if free from stain, dry and proceed 
with the cleansing as on any article. 


Fruit STAINS 


Fruit stains in many cases are weak acid stains hav- 
ing a residue of sugar or even orange matter. Weak 
ammonia aids in removing any trace of acid, and 
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leaves the stain in good condition, for sponging with 
soap and water. In many cases this is all that is 
needed to remove the stains, but when a yellow stain 
is left peroxide of hydrogen will oftentimes eliminate 
that which remains. 


PERFUME STAINS 


Perfumery stains are very obstinate in their re- 
moval. There is a combination of essential oils and 
alcohol which often affects the color of the material 
on which it is used. In this case there is little to be 
done after dissolving any oil that may be present with 
ether and then sponging with alcohol to pick up any 
ring of settled color which may be present. Spong- 
ing with soap and water oftentimes helps, but inva- 
riably a dirty yellow stain is left; peroxide of hydro- 
gen or potassium permanganate and sodium bisulphite 
are all that is left to help out of this difficulty. 


MEDICINE 


Medicine stains are always of unknown nature, and 
as a rule can only be detected by the sense of smell. 
Warm water, with a neutral soap, is the first and most 
simple of all procedures. Stains that do not respond 
in this way are then subjected to alcohol, ether, chlo- 
roform, etc., seeking a solvent for the substance. After 
the substance has been dissolved we resort to oxalic 
acid and bleaches to remove the remaining stain. In 
extreme cases of obstinate spots we resort to the dan- 
gerous reagent of cyanide of potassium. This, how- 
ever, is very seldom done on account of the poisonous 
character of this reagent. 


PERSPIRATION 


Perspiration is a disastrous element on garments, 
especially silks. It affects nearly all colors, whether 
on cotton, wool or silk. When the color has been 





Heated Drying Tumbler 


Showing the steam pipes at the bottom, where the air 
is drawn in and blown hot through the garments to re- 
move the odor of gasoline. 
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stripped there is little to be done if acetic or dilute 
sulphuric acid will not restore it. White silk turns 
yellow, and ali silks decay under the influence of per- 
spiration. First sponge with warm water to remove 
any salt that may be present. Permanganate of pot- 
ash is the best bleach for these stains, decolorizing 
the permanganate stains with bisulphite of soda and 
oxalic acid. Always remember to rinse well after 
these reagents. 


Rust AND Meta. STAINS 


Rust stain is a very common stain on garments, es- 
pecially the light summer dresses. This is easily re- 
moved by hydrochloric acid and rinsed out with warm 
water. There is a compound with a trade name Erus- 
ticator which comes in convenient form in tubes. This 
also must be rinsed carefully from the fabric 


ScorcH AND BURNS 


A slight scorch, which shows yellow on white, may 
be helped by sponging with peroxide of hydrogen and 
putting in the direct sunlight for some time. If the 
first application is net sufficient, apply again. Col- 
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ored goods may be sponged with water and put in the 
sun, taking care not to leave in the sun long enough 
to fade. 

In general we have covered the most common 
stains which are found on garments and household 
goods. These stains here discussed give a general 
idea of the procedure taken even on unknown spots. 
The spotter may guess that a stain is a certain thing, 
but with few exceptions it is merely a guess until he 
starts to dissoive or bleach. 


SortTING 


After the spotting has been completed the complete 
orders are brought together by means of the marks 
previously affixed to the garments. This makes every 
order complete before it leaves the spotting depart- 
ments going to the press-room. 

Pressing is done by men and women on their re- 
spective garments, aided by steam pressing machines 
and electric irons. The garments are then hung in a 
dry room for at least one hour to remove all trace of 
moisture before folding and packing. They are then 
delivered to the customer ready to wear, with the 
freshness of a new garment. 


A Brief Resume of Writing and 
Printing Inks 


Historical Review of Writing Inks—The Modern Tannin-Iron Inks—Their Chemical Nature and Process 
of Manufacture—Methods of Obtaining Permanency—Added Coloring Matters—Bleaching 
and Restoration of Writing Inks—Logwood Inks—Black and Colored Printing Inks 


By WALTER E. HADLEY 


' N Y HEN it is considered that ink is universally 

used, wherever and whenever any records are 

to be preserved, it is amazing that apparently 

so little thought is given to the quality of the ink, and the 
permanency of the writings to be produced therewith. 

Having occasion recently to visit the office of an ink 
factory, my attention was attracted to a lettered sign 
which had, apparently, at some time, been exhibited with 
the object of advertising the brilliancy and permanency 
of that particular brand of ink. Unfortunately, the out- 
lines had grown exceedingly dim, and in some sections 
were practically obliterated, so that the sign, instead of 
convincing one that the ink in question was worthy of 
confidence, served only to emphasize the fact that the ink, 
lacking permanency, was practically worthless. 

It is interesting to view degrees, diplomas and certifi- 
cates hung on the office walls of doctors, dentists, etc., 
and it is really remarkable when one stops to consider 
the fact that very few of the signatures have been able 
to withstand the effect of even the few years which have 
intervened since they were written. Furthermore, it will 
be readily noted, that where several signatures have been 
recorded, practically no two show the same degree of 
permanency. 





Deplorable as the aforementioned instances are, they 
but serve to accentuate the fact that we are lamentably 
negligent as to the quality of our writing fluids. 

Probably the majority of people who use ink are per- 
fectly satisfied if the ink flows freely and smoothly from 
the pen, and do not for a moment consider the lasting 
qualities of the ink. 

There are many formulae, derived from different 
sources, for the preparation of various types of ink, 
special claims being advanced as to the advantages ac- 
cruing from their use. 

It is not the object of this paper to give formulae for 
the manufacture of any particular inks, such data being 
well provided for in such current books as Lehner’s “Ink 
Manufacture” and Mitchell’s “Inks.” 

The object in preparing this brief paper on ink is to 
awaken in the mind of the laymen more of an interest 


in regard to a subject of which too little is known and . 


in regard to which too much is taken for granted. 
INK CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY 


Ink, considered from a historical standpoint, is €X- 
tremely interesting, samples of Egyptian writing, which 
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are still plainly legible, having been produced as early as 
2500 B. C., while it is generally conceded that other 
specimens of papyri date back to at least 3500 B. C. 

The ink used by the earliest writers undoubtedly con- 
sisted of a carbon base prepared either by burning wood 
or animal matter, after which same was ground to a fine 
powder and properly combined with oils and gums, and 
probably oftentimes thinned with water to the proper 
consistency for writing. 

“India ink” was invented by the Chinese about 1200 
B. C. and was prepared by mixing a very fine soot with 
a gelatine prepared from asses’ skin. 

The greater number of documents which have come 
down to us from the medieval times were written with 
“India ink.” Owing to the permanent character of 
writings made with “India ink” there is still a very strong 
tendency to use this type of ink in many modern docu- 
ments. While “India ink” has no tendency to disinte- 
grate with time, it can be obliterated if treated with 
water. 

Tannin-iron inks were introduced into Europe from 
Arabia during the early part of the twelfth century. 


WritTinc MATERIALS 


Papyrus, vellum and parchment were the earliest forms 
of material upon which ink writing was practised. 

Papyrus was largely used by the early Egyptians and 
many perfectly preserved specimens have been found in 
the pyramids of the Pharaohs. Papyrus was prepared 
from a form of reed which grew luxuriantly on the banks 
of the Nile. 

Vellum was prepared by the proper treatment of the 
skin of calves, while parchment was prepared from the 
skin of the sheep. 

The materials used for applying the ink to the paper 
consisted at first of reeds and brushes, and later the 
stylus pen. During the sixth century the quill pen came 
into existence and its use was continued for centuries. 

Steel pens first came into regular use in 1803, and ever 
snce that time the makers of the steel pen have been 
endeavoring to duplicate the desirable qualities of the 
quill pen. 

TANNIN-IRoN INKS 


The tannin-iron inks are now conceded to be the best 
and most permanent inks which can be produced, but 
(are is necessary in the compounding of same, other- 
wise inks produced with these ingredients may entirely 
disappear from the paper. 

Formerly the tanno-gallate of iron inks were prepared 
by treating the galls with boiling water, but it is now 
considered that a far better extract is obtained by allow- 
mg the extraction to take place in the cold. 

The compound containing the tannin is allowed to 
ferment for about two weeks, when a mixture of gallic 
and tannic acids will exist in the solution. 

In tannin-iron inks there is always more or less of 
the gallic and tannic acids combined with the iron in the 
msoluble ferric condition, and this is the portion of the 
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ink which imparts the immediate color and which re- 
quires the presence of gum to hold same in suspension. 
The gallic and tannic acids, in combination with iron in 
the ferrous condition, are soluble and do not require any 
gum. The first mentioned condition, where the com- 
pound is in the ferric state and fully oxidized, does not 
penetrate the paper and therefore is not permanent. The 
second condition, that of the compound in the ferrous 
state, allows the soluble ink substance to penetrate the 
paper, and thereafter, upon oxidation, is permanently 
fixed upon and within the paper. 

Chinese galls are not as suitable for ink making as are 
the Aleppo galls, inasmuch as the latter contain a fer- 
ment which readily transforms a portion of the tannin 
in gallic acid. In making use of Chinese galls, it is nec- 
essary to introduce a ferment, oftentimes in the form 
of yeast. 

Ferrous sulphate, or copperas, FeSQO,, as clear green 
crystals, represents the best iron salt for the preparation 
of the tanno-gallate of iron inks. The use of this sub- 
stance allows the iron to exist in the ink in the form of 
ferrous salts, and upon application to the paper they oxi- 
dize to the ferric condition and produce a permanent 
black. 

Inks when first applied are in the liquid condition. If 
the ink used is a gall-iron composition, a chemical change 
very soon begins to take place whereby a darkening of 
the ink is noted and within a few days a deep black color 
will have been attamed, assuming that the ink was prop- 
erly prepared. This darkening is principally due to the 
absorption of oxygen from the air. Other conditions 
bring about the changes occurring in the ink, after its 
application to paper, the composition and purity of the 
paper, as well as the gums, acids and added color, all 
exerting more or less influence. 

(jall-tannate of iron inks are prone to settle out from 
solution, and it is customary to add a gum in order to 
hold the particles in suspension, a vegetable gum known 
as acacia being largely employed. In addition to holding 
the particles in suspension, the gum thickens the ink, 
thus causing it to flow more evenly and smoothly, and 
further the gum serves to cover the ink, after applica- 
tion to the paper, and arrests any later tendency for an 
undue absorption of oxygen. 

It has been observed that old writings, which still 
continue to possess a deep black color, and are gilossv 
in appearance, do not respond to tests for gums of veg- 
etable origin. Invariably such writings are found to owe 
their permanent character and brilliancy to the presence 
of isinglass, which was used as a medium for holding 
the ink particles in suspension, the coating furnished by 
the isinglass having protected the ink substance from 
over-oxidation. 


AcTION OF FrEE Acip IN INK 


The addition of free sulphuric acid to any ink has for 
its object the holding of the iron salt, in solution, in the 
ferrous condition. It increases the limpidity, and causes 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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FOOD FOR GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


T has been established beyond the possibility of: 
successful contradiction that the one means capable 
of furnishing adequate protection for the American 
dye industry and preserving it intact as one of the 
hard-won fruits of an expensive and deadly war, is the 
licensing system proposed in the present Dye bill, 


which may be observed in full operation in England 


for the next decade. It is unnecessary to rehearse all 
its good points here, but the time has come for another 
1eminder to those who are still a trifle shaky in their 
opinions on this all-important subject, to the effect 
that the proposed law is designed quite as much for 
the protection of dye consumers as it is for safeguard- 
ing the interests of the dye makers. Too often is this 
fact lost sight of by those who are prone to jump has- 
tily to conclusions without a full knowledge of the 
projected statute and its workings. 

The Dye bill is based on the premise that the textile 
and other dye-consuming industries, and the dye- 
making industry, must work hand-in-hand; that the 
interests of one are, in the long run, identical with the 
interests of the other. It was designed with a full un- 
derstanding of the fact that disgruntled dye users, 
hampered in their plans for capturing their share of 
world trade, could in time bring the dye manufacturers 
to almost as certain ruin as could the competitive 
methods of an unrestricted Cartel. Its fundamental 
purpose is not solely the exclusion of foreign dyes, as 
some will say whenever the chance presents itself, but 
instead to aid at all times in maintaining a steady sup- 
ply of whatever dyes American consumers may need, 
no matter whence they must be brought, while the 
building of the American industry continues, auto- 
matically shutting off the importation of certain colors 
only when these become available here in such form as 
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to satisfy the consumer in every respect. The virtues 
of the measure are positive, not merely negative. 

It is important to keep this fact constantly in mind 
whenever discussions of the Dye bill arise. 

During the past year much blame has been laid at 
the door of the American dyer for his undeniable ten- 
dency to profiteer by using wholly improper colors for 
the class of work on hand in place of the proper colors 
readily obtainable from American manufacturers—and 
then shifting the responsibility for the resulting fiasco 
to the shoulders of the American dye manufacturers! 
This sort of thing has been accomplished very readily 
because of the still prevalent German propaganda 
about American dyes, which has made the public ex- 
tremely quick to condemn the latter even on suspicion. 
Happily, however, the past few months have wit- 
nessed a distinct alteration in this outlook; a few tex- 
tile manufacturers, tiring of making “excuses,” and 
discovering, it is likely, that these excuses were not 
swallowed so willingly by their foreign customers, 
saw the fallacy and the positive danger of the practice 
and forthwith eliminated it, until to-day, thanks to 
their pioneer work, the standards expected by the ul- 
timate consumer are much higher and the balance of 
the trade is finding itself obliged to follow in their 
wake or be content with less business. Likewise, if 
the American manufacturer is to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world he is forced to bring the quality of 
his manufactured article up to or higher than the level 
maintained by his foreign competitor—which to-day 
means pre-war standards. 

In an ever increasing number of instances this stand- 
ard can be obtained with American dyes, but since we 
are still weak on vat colors as compared with Ger 
many it follows that in many other instances only the 
imported colors will enable the American textile pro- 
ducer to compete abroad, and if he cannot get these 
colors when he wants them he is being unnecessarily 
and wrongfully hampered. 


It has come to the attention of The Reporter that 
there has lately been additional dissatisfaction with 
the War Trade Board, at present in charge of the 
granting of licenses, over the question of obtaining 
dyes not available in this country. Such complaints 
have not been wanting in the past, but it had been the 
hope of this journal that the cause of them would have 
wholly disappeared by this time. Only recently, how 
ever, there arose a case where an American dyestutt 
dealer received an order from a customer for Patent 
Blue and, not being able to find it manufactured @ 
this country, applied to the board for a license to ifr 
port the necessary quantity. This was refused and 
the dealer referred by the War Trade Board to @ 
American manufacturer who offered a Navy Blue 
which proved to be a mixture of Acid Black and Acid 
Violet. In a second instance an order for Rhodamine 
6G was referred to a manufacturer unable to produce 
this color at all. Other recent examples could be 
cited. 
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It is understood that the War Trade Board, on being 
assured that the colors in question are unobtainable, 
will proceed to grant immediate permission for their 
importation—but in the meantime the customer has 
been subjected to a delay not at all conducive to pleas- 
ant thoughts about the licensing system, nor calcu- 
lated to help his chances of doing business with the 
goods which he intended dyeing. 

Such a delay is unfair to the dye user and unfair to 
the American dye industry, for it directly injures the 
interests of both. Moreover, it is unnecessary, for the 
War Trade Board has had ample time to verify the 
accuracy of claims submitted by dye manufacturers. 
The manufacturers in question, who professed to be 
able to supply these colors, are likewise at fault and 
should realize that they do themselves far more harm 
than good by creating dissatisfaction with a system 
upon which they must depend for their existence when 
Congress declares peace with Germany. 

Recause of the fact that greater interests are at stake 
than the welfare of this particular dye dealer or his 
his customer, or than those of both manufacturing and 
consuming industries put together, it is the duty of 
the \Var Trade Board to possess itself of such com- 
plete information that it can determine instantly and 
accurately whether a license should be granted in any 
case which may arise, and in the event of a refusal, 
be abie to accompany the ruling with the names of all 
American concerns which can supply—not merely 
“talk”"—the color wanted. 

Wherever the responsibility lies, the trouble can be 
eliminated and must be eliminated. No plea that an 
honest mistake was made—which was undoubtedly 
the case—can soften the concrete fact that some man’s 
business was unnecessarily harassed through ineffi- 
ciency in the administration of the licensing system, 
which is one of the simplest and most easily admin- 
istered systems ever devised. Better, even, to risk 
bringing into the country, for once, a dye already made 
by an American manufacturer, than that pro-German 
agents here should be furnished, gratis, with ammuni- 
tion of that kind. The filling of a single order by Ger- 
many which could have been filled here will not de- 
stroy the American dye industry, but many repetitions 
of the other form of error, will. It gives the Wash- 
ington lobbyists a chance, for once, to say “I told you 
80”; it puts into their hands the only real weapon they 
can ever hope to have among the artificial technicali- 
ties which they were obliged to invoke all through the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. 

We trust that in future the War Trade Board will 
err on the other side, if err it must, and meanwhile 
Tespectfully submit to the trade that the Tariff Com- 
mission, with its special study and dearly-bought 
knowledge, will prove a better body for the adminis- 
tration of the law—and that it had better be put to 
work right away by the enactment of the Dye bill. 
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SUPPORT THE A. C.S. DYE DIVISION 


ITH the spring meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society but three weeks off, The REporTER 
desires to add its plea to that of the heads of the or- 
ganization that there be as large an attendance as pos- 
sible. Particularly upon our dye manufacturing read- 
ers do we urge this. The meeting will be held with 
the Rochester Section of the Society from Tuesday, 
April 26, to Friday, April 29, inclusive. Reduced rail- 
road rates have been secured for the benefit of mem- 
bers. It is announced that all divisions except the Di- 
vision of Fertilizer Chemistry will meet, and each di- 
vision and section will have two full days at its dis- 
posal. The Division of Dye Chemistry, therefore, will 
not only be an active part of the meeting but should 
have ample time to do a service to the industry. 

Secretary R. Norris Shreve, of the Dye Division, 
who can be reached at 43 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, announces an interesting program. There ought 
to be enough in the statement that . Representative 
Nicholas Longworth, father of the Dye bill, will speak, 
to insure a full attendance of dye men on this account 
alone. Mr. Longworth, we are told, will speak on 
the first regular day of the meeting, April 26. Secretary 
Shreve adds that as the dye industry is in a critical 
stage at present and is liable to be for some time, it 
behooves everyone connected with this industry to 
participate in the meeting for the mutual benefit of 
themselves and the industry. 

We do not wish to omit mention of the fact that all 
those intending to present papers which have a popu- 
lar appeal should send synopses of them as early as 
possible to the technical manager, A. C. S. News Ser- 
vice, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Synopses 
may be from 300 to 500 words in length and should 
be in as non-technical language as is consistent with 
accuracy and precision. It is the intention of the A. 
C. S. Service to forward all material of this kind to the 
press as nearly ten days in advance of the release date 
as possible, and in co-operating, authors will facilitate 
the work of the service and help to foster public inter- 
est in chemistry, making the work of the chemist bet- 
ter understood and appreciated. Dye chemists do not 
need to be told what publicity at this time will mean 
to the industry. In case you are unable to send in 
your synopsis before April 22 it may be forwarded to 
the technical manager of the service at the Hotel Roch- 
ester, where a press room will be maintained. 


Any further details may be obtained from Mr. 
Shreve. This publication urges all dye chemists not 
already members of the society to apply at once for 
membership. The society is performing a wonderful 
work for the cause of chemistry in this country, and 
you are not doing your duty as a 100 per cent useful 
representative of your profession while you remain a 
social hermit. Plan to secure your membership with- 
out delay and, if possible, to attend the meeting. But 
at least you can support the work of the society by 
becoming a member. 
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A BRIEF RESUME OF WRITING AND PRINT- 
ING INKS 


(Continued from page 21.) 


the ink to penetrate into the paper by which means the 
ink surrounds the fibers of the paper and becomes firmly 
fixed. The addition of too much acid is dangerous, as 
an excess would eventually destroy the paper. 

Because a steel pen is badly corroded by any particu- 
lar ink does not of necessity condemn the ink, as this 
very quality is an indication that the ink would penetrate 
and be fixed upon and within the paper, and thus produce 
a permanent writing. Regarding the action of acid upon 
pens, some hold to the belief that the acid at first at- 
tacks the pen, but that the presence of the gum thereafter 
protects the nib and furher corrosion does not occur. 

A certain ink company, using a minimum amount of 
acid in their inks, after having had numerous complaints 
regarding what was referred to as corrosion of the stee! 
pens, increased the amount of free sulphuric acid and the 
complaints immediately ceased. What had been referred 
to as corrosion was, in reality, due to gumming of the 
ink, the lack of acid having induced the thickening of 
the ink. 

Some manufacturers believe that acetic or hydro- 
chloric acid is preferable to sulphuric acid, due to the fact 
that the two former acids are volatile, while the latter is 
non-volatile and remains upon and within the paper. It 
is an accepted fact, however, that some form of free 
«cid is necessary in an ink. 


PRESERVATIVES OF INK 


It was early noted that gall-iron inks exhibited a de- 
cided tendency to develop mvuld, and for a long time this 
condition was accepted as unavoidable. Ferrous sulphate, 
in excess of what was necessary to combine with the tan- 
nin, was formed to exert a preservative action. The 
presence of this excess of ferrous sulphate, however, 
caused the writings produced therewith to quickly change 
to a brown color. 

With the introduction of preservatives other than fer- 
rous sulphate (green vitriol) it has been possible to re- 
duce the amount of ferrous sulphate in many instances. 

Other and better preservatives gradually came into use, 
such as carbolic acid, one pound of which will perfectly 
preserve 1,000 gallons of ink. 

Salicylic acid, borax and alum have also been used, the 
two former ones quite successfully. The use of alum is 
not desirable, inasmuch as it affects steel pens. and unless 
an excess of acid is present in the ink, the alum would 
have a tendency to cause a deposition of the coloring 
matter. 


Tue CoLor oF TANNIN-IRON INKS 


Tanno-gallate of iron inks are prepared with or with- 
out added color, although those containing added color 
constitute by far the greater percentage. 

The disadvantage in the use of tanno-gallate inks, con- 
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taining no added color, lies in the fact that they do not 
produce a pleasing appearance when first applied. Such 
inks, if properly prepared, do however develop an excel- 
lent black within a few days after their application. The 
danger attendant upon the use of ordinary gall-iron inks, 
containing added color, is that improperly prepared inks 
could present a very beautiful appearance, when first 
applied, but would be utterly lacking in the time-resistant 
qualities which are of prime importance for any ink. 


Tue Ust or AppeD COoLor 


The adding of color to a gall-iron ink is for the purpose 
of rendering the original writing more pleasing to the eye 
and is not carried out with the object of increasing the 
durability of the ink. 

Such substances as madder and logwood, while added 
to inks to impart color, tend to mitigate against the per- 
manency of tanno-gallate of iron inks. 

Indigo, in the form of Sulphonated Indigo, has been 
used as an added color, with eminently satisfactory re- 
sults, and does not affect the durability of the ink. 

Certain of the acid blues and direct cotton blues are 
suitable for use as added color. The basic blues are 
unsuited due to the fact that they precipitate in the pres- 
ence of tannin compounds. Colors must be used which 
are not affected by sulphuric acid. 

Certain dyes have been recommended as suitable for 
ink making, both for production of black as well as col- 
cred inks, such compounds being nothing more nor less 
than solutions of dyestuff together with gum for thicken- 
ing. Such dyes as Naphthalene Green V. Conc., Nigro- 
sines, Cyanoles, Patent Blues, Acid Greens, etc., are said 
to be suited for production of such ink, as well as for 
use as “added color” in shading gall-iron inks. 


Cni:.wISTRY OF TANNIN-IRON INKS 


The tannin compounds used in ink manufacture are 
derived from vegetable compounds such as Aleppo and 
Chinese galls, sumac, divi-divi, myrobalans, oak bark, ete. 

Those tannin compounds which contain three hydroxyl 
groups in juxtaposition produce a blue black coloration 
in combination with iron salts, and this is the only type 
suited for ink manufacture. 

Gallic acid [C,H,(OH),COOH], Haematoxyline 
[C.H.(OH),.C,H,.C,H.(OH),] and Gallotannic Acid 
[C.H,(OH),CO.O.C,H,(OH),COOH] are each excel- 
lent examples of the foregoing. 

Blotting makes ink much more liable to fade. A good 
erade of blotting paper will remove, from a hard finish 
paper, about two-thirds of the amount of freshly applied 
ink. Such a treatment does not leave enough ink to pen 
etrate between the fibers of the paper and the writing at 
best is more or less superficial. 

The old type of tannin-iron inks, which immediately 
produced a black upon writing, were made by allowing 
the ink to remain exposed to the air, whereby a certain 
amount of oxidation took place, and the immediate black 
writing was due to the provisional color thus obtained. 
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This oxidized color did not penetrate into the fibers 
of the paper, but was only held on the surface due to the 
binding effect of the gum. The unoxidized portion of 
the ink penetrated the paper and there oxidized, thus 
producing a permanent black ink, whereas the upper por- 
tion could be easily removed by water. 

A tanno-galate of iron ink which has been exposed to 
the air, and has evaporated, should never be diluted with 
water, because the particles of ink which have been in- 
jured will never again assume their original condition, 
the soluble ferrous gallate and tannate having been oxi- 
dized to the insoluble ferric condition. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A Goop Back INK 


To represent the best value, a black writing ink should 
possess the following characteristics: 

It should be of such consistency that it will flow 
smoothly from the pen. It should be able to enter into 
the paper to such a depth that the subsequent oxidation 
will thoroughly fasten the particles upon and within the 
paper. It should not mould or thicken in the ink well. 
Writings produced therewith should dry quickly. Fur- 
thermore an ink to be desirable should produce writings 
which are proof against time. 


BLEACHING OF INK AND RESTORATION OF SAME 


When gall-iron inks are subjected to the action of cer- 
tain chemicals, the color is apparently destroyed although 
in reality it may simply assume a form which is colorless 
and a subsequent chemical treatment may render the ink 
visible again. 

This condition is one which even a clever forger is not 
always able to guard against. It may be that a forger 
will feel that an ink has been absolutely obliterated from 
a document which he wishes to alter, while as a matter 
of fact the base of the original ink may still be present, 
and upon further chemical treatment be rendered per- 
fectly legible 

Sodium hypochlorite is used as the basis of ink eradi- 
cators, the ink first being treated with a weak acetic or 
tartaric acid solution and thereafter with sodium hypo- 
chlorite. Oxalic acid and sodium bisulphite as well as 
peroxide of hydrogen are also used, but remove the ink 
more slowly. 

Gall-iron inks, which have been treated by the fore- 
going methods, may be rendered legible by allowing same 
to come in contact with the fumes of ammonium sul- 
phide, by which means the iron base of the ink will be 
blackened due to the formation of iron sulphide. In cer- 
tain cases the legibility may be restored by treatment 
with tannic acid when, if iron is still present, a black 
color will be produced due to the formation of tannate 
of iron. Further, if iron is present, a treatment with 
yellow prussiate of potassium, in the presence of acid, 
will yield a blue coloration. 


The fading of iron-gall inks is largely due to the over- 


oxidation of the ink by means of which tanno-gallate of 
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iron precipitates in the ink and when this ink is applied 
to paper there is an insufficient quantity of the active 
principle to give the required body to produce a perma- 
nent record. 

According to “G. Martin” a gallo-tannate of iron ink 
which is said to yield good results may be prepared as 
follows: 


42 ozs. extract of Aleppo galls in 
120 ozs. water 


Allow to ferment for ten to fourteen days. Add 


2 ozs. Indigo Carmine, or other suitable blue dye. 

5Y4 ozs. Ferrous Sulphate 

2 ozs.iron previously dissolved in commercial 
acetic acid 

Phenol may be added to preserve the ink. 


According to “Whittaker,” an ink, accepted as stand- 
ard, is prepared as follows: 


Dry pure tannic acid. ....:......... 23.4 
Crystallized gallic acid ............ 7.7 
PONT UIE on <3 bie astdinesa 30.0 
A ORI 4 5 Os hbase s sett artete 10.0 
SE PRPOCINIONE ENE ons i heb ba tas 2.5 
CONROE COME ok oa sist esswies knasen 1.0 


Make up to 1,000 with water, adding sufficient soluble 
blue to make the first writing visible. 

Powdered ink is now on the market and is prepared by 
carefully compounding the necessary proportions of tan- 
nin, sulphate of iron, and dyestuff, with a small amount 
of salicylic acid which acts as a preservative. These ink 
powders are held in small containers and when required 
are mixed with a definite volume of water. 


Locwoop INKS 


Logwood inks are among the cheapest and easiest inks 
to prepare, and may be produced by the proper combi 
nation of a logwood (rich in haematoxylin) and iron 
salts, such an ink writing a greenish shade which as- 
sumes a black color within a short time. Logwood inks 
produced with alum show a violet-black color while log- 
wood inks produced with chromium show a violet writing 
which rapidly changes to a black. Logwood inks have 
tound wide application for use in schools, where, for 
much of the work, a really permanent ink is not required. 

In case chromium compounds are to be employed, it is 
better to use the sodium compounds which are far more 
soluble than the potassium compounds. Furthermore 
potassium precipitates haematin from the solution. 
whereas sodium does not. Care should be taken that a 
proper amount of preservative be added to a logwood 
ink, as they are prone to thicken. This thickening has 
been, in some instances, ascribed to bacterial action due 
to the presence of excessive amounts of nitrogenous 
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matter in the logwood used in preparing the ink. 

In logwood inks, where alum is used, there is grave 
probability that the coloring mater will be precipitated 
out as an aluminum lake with the subsequent weakening 
of the ink. 


Tre Use or CoLorep INKS 


During recent years the preparation of colored inks 
has been rendered extremely simple, due to the great 
variety of coal tar dyestuffs available. The durability 
of the inks is, of course, dependent solely upon the dura- 
bility of the colors used. 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


The Eosines, appearing under different trade names, 
are the dyes principally employed for the preparation of 
the red inks. Cochineal, Madder, Saffron and Brazil 
Wood were formerly used for the preparation of red 
inks. 

The other colored inks are made from the basic type 
of colors consisting of blues, violets, greens, etc., dis- 
solved in the required amount of water, and thickened 
with gum arabic. As a general rule, the colored inks 
reed no preservative, the dyestuff itself acting in that 
capacity. 

(To be concluded.) 


Technology of Chrome-Tanned Upper 
Leather— Part IV—Coloring 
and Finishing 


Classification of the Various Coloring Materials Used on Chrome Leather—Showing How They May Be 
Best Applied. Outline and Suggestions on Finishing 


By WILLIAM C. JACKSON 
Colorist with J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc., Lynn, Mass. 


OUBTLESS the department in which the proc- 
D esses used are the least understood by the 

average leather manufacturer is the coloring 
department. The ability to produce uniformity, clear- 
ness and the various shades as they come out is an art, 
learned only by long experience and a thorough 
knowledge of the dyestuffs and materials used. A 
good dyer can easily save his salary by his careful se- 
lection of dyes and processes, obtaining at the same 
time the desired results. 

The field of leather coloring as compared with that 
of textile coloring is limited, due mainly to the fact 
that the dyeing cannot be carried on at a boiling tem- 
perature. The coloring matters used may be classified 
as follows: 


1. Vegetable Coloring Matters. 
2. Artificial Dyestuffs. 
(a) Direct or Cotton Dyes. 
(b) Developed Dyes. 
(c) Acid Dyes. 
(d) Basic Dyes. 


VEGETABLE COLORS 


Among the vegetable coloring matters used on 
chrome-tanned leather are sumac, gambier, cutch, 
quebracho and fustic, all of which are rich in tannin 
and of an astringent nature. When used with salts of 


iron they produce tannate of iron and yield grays of 
varying intensity; with potassium titanium oxalate 
various tones of yellow are produced; while with bi- 
chromate of soda a brownish cast is obtained. 

Their chief uses are as a vegetable retan to plump 
the stock and as a mordant for basic colors and should 
never be applied at a temperature of over 90 deg. Fahr. 
to avoid “piping” the grain. They are all very fugitive 
to light and fatliquor and lack fullness. Hypernie 
contains a red coloring matter and is produced from 
Nicaragua or peachwood and is closely allied to log- 
wood, which formerly was extensively used for pro- 
ducing blacks but which now has been largely super- 
seded by direct black. 


SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS 


We will take up that branch of leather coloring cov- 
ered by the artificial or synthetic dyestuffs. Before the 
war all these dyes came from abroad and each firm 
had its own names for its products. Many of these 
colors were chemically identical but had different 
standards of strength. Competition was so keen that 
in order to introduce his products, a salesman would 
cut his price and make it up with salt or dextrine of 
shade with a little blue to give the appearance of full 
ness, thereby making many different names or marks 
for the same dyestuff. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to have been in the 
employ of the National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
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Inc., during the period when it was building up its bus- 
iness and he had many opportunities for testing out 
these American-made products against the old pre-war 

German colors. He can truthfully say that in no in- 

stance did the German products excel;—in fact, in 

many cases, the American colors were superior in hue 
(purity of color), strength and fastness. 

To accomplish in four years what it took Germany 
forty has been a stupendous proposition, nevertheless 
it has been accomplished by the aid of science and 
American energy—therefore let us give our American 
dyestuff industries all the encouragement we can, as 
it is only through their increased volume of business 
that we shall be able to obtain lower prices on their 
products. Buy your dyes direct from the manufac- 
turer and limit your list of colors to the smallest num- 
ber possible. 

Theoretically, any color may be produced by the 
proper combination of the three primary colors: Red, 
yellow and blue but, practically, it will not work out 
thus, on account of the difference in affinity which 
certain dyes have for leather, also the action of the 
various materials used on the stock is different towards 
the various dyestuffs, and again no dyestuff is pure 
in hue: that is, identical with its spectrum standard. 
There is always present a secondary color or cast as. 
for example, Xylidene Scarlet is a red with a yellow 
cast and Azo Rubine Extra is a red with a bluish cast. 

We will now take up the various classes of dyestuffs 
explaining the particular field to which each is best 
adapted, together with those dyes which give the best 
results on chrome-tanned leather. 


Direct Corors 


Direct or cotton dyes (salt colors) are as a rule azo 
compounds derived from benzidine or from bases 
which are similar to benzidine in their constitution. 
They are best applied direct to the neutral stock. They 
have little affinity for tannin, consequently cannot be 
used on a vegetable bottom. They are very soluble 
in alkalies and are therefore easily stripped by fat- 
liquors. Many are sensitive to various reagents and 
will not hold up well on glazed leathers. They pro- 
duce very brilliant colors and exhaust well and are 
frequently dyed in a salt bath. Erie Congo 4B; Erie 
Yellow F; Niagara Blue 2B and Erie Black GXOO 
are about the best representatives of this class. 


DrEVELOPED COLoRS 


Many of these direct dyes contain a free amido 
gtoup, which is capable of further diazotization. When 
this is the case, the dyed stock may be further treated 
with nitrous acid, which converts the amido group into 
the diazo group and when treated with any naphthol or 
amine forms a very fast and full color. This method is 
used extensively in making Black Ooze calf, which may 
then be topped with a basic black. Among the dyes 





used in this method are Diazine Black H Extra and 
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Erie Green M. T. 
Acip Coors 


Acid dyestuffs are the sodium salts of the sulphonic 
acids as well as of such dyes as certain phenol groups 
associated with nitro groups. They will affix them- 
selves directly on the fiber but will exhaust better and 
produce fuller colors if the dyebath is slightly acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid. They will dye both chrome 
and vegetable tanned leather but tannin acts as a re- 
tard and consequently if the chrome stock is previ- 
ously treated with a tannin compound, the dyeing will 
be more level but not as full nor as brilliant. Acid 
colors will precipitate basic colors and are therefore 
frequently topped with basic dyes, thereby producing 
very fast and full shades. The best acid color to use 
as a bottom for the prevailing brown shades of upper 
leather is Resorcin Brown R on a vegetale bottom 
and top with the proper combination of the following 
basic colors: 


Bismarck Brown R, 
Safranine A, 
Victoria Green WB, 
Auramine O. 


For the Cordovan or Tony Red shade, substitute 
part of the Resorcin Brown R with Fast Red 
S. Cone. and replace the Auramine O in the top color 
with Methyl Violet. 

Among other acid colors used extensively on leather 
are Metanil Yellow, Orange A, Buffalo Black N. B. R. 
and the Nigrosines. 


Basic Coors 


Basic dyes are salts, usually hydrochlorides but 
sometimes sulphates or oxalates of dye bases. They 
are not substantive to chrome leather and must be 
applied on a tannin mordant, which has been fixed 
with potassium titanium oxalate, bichromate of soda 
or tartar emetic. Basic dyes produce very full shades 
and are fairly fast to fatliquor, especially when fixed 
with titanium or chrome, although Chrysoidine is very 
fugitive in this respect. Basic colors have a tendency 
to bronze, especially Fuchsine and Methyl Violet and 
should be used sparingly. Before the war phosphines 
were very popular on account of their fastness and 
level dyeing properties but with the advent of the pig- 
ment finishes, they have been largely replaced, on ac- 
count of price, by mixtures of Bismarck Brown R, 
Safranine A, Victoria Green W. B. and Auramine O 
which will produce almost any tone of brown or red. 

Care should be taken to thoroughly wash stock col- 
ored with basic dyes previous to the fatliquoring to 
free the stock of any liberated acid which would form 
fatty acids with the fatliquor and produce greasy spots 
on the finished leather. 
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Crown Band Seasoning Machine 
F. F. Slocomb Co., Ine. 


After fatliquoring the stock should be thrown into 
a tub of lukewarm water and‘then horsed up grain to 
grain and allowed to stand over night and then: sei 
out, shanked and sent to the dryer or hung on hooks 
in a hot room until dry. It should then be piled down 
in a cold room for ten days and allowed to mellow be- 
fore sending to-the finishing department. 


FINISHING 


\ith finishing as with coloring it is a waste of time 
and space to attempt to lay out any definite proce- 
dures on account of the ever changing demands of the 


trade. Furthermore, a process that would work out 
well in one factory would not produce the desired re- 
sults in another. Therefore a general outline with a 
few helpful suggestions is deemed more expedient. 

The stock from the dryer is in a hard and more or 
less wrinkled condition and is said to be “in the crust.” 
‘the method employed to soften and open up the fibers 
and make the leather supple is to put it into damp 
sawdust where it will absorb the moisture and be in 
a suitable condition for staking, which consists in 
holding the skin between a set of reciprocating jaws 
and working it around until all the fibers have been 
loosened. 


In preparing the sawdust care should be taken not 
to have it too wet. A very good way to test it is to 
squeeze a handful, and upon releasing it the moisture 
should just be perceptible in the palm of the hand. 
Put the stock in, two skins at a time, grain to grain, 
cover well, and so on until all are in. Stamp down 
well, leave over night and next morning stock should 
be ready for staking. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the condition of the dust, for if too wet the stock 
will wet through on the flanks and stain and will be 
hard off the tacking frames. After the stock is staked 
it will be helped by knee-staking the shanks and then 


tacking on frames, keeping the temperature of the 
When 
dry, pull off and a much better “break” may be ob- 


tacking room between 90 and 100 deg. Fahr. 


tained by putting back into nearly dry sawdust for a 
couple of hours and then restaking on a clamp staking 
machine. The leather should now be brushed, trimmed 
and sorted into the various grades, weights and 
finishes. 

For a bright finish it is generally necessary to put 
on two coats of pigment by machine and when thor- 
oughly dry, glaze and then give a top coat by machine 
and glaze again. This is followed by a final top coat 
put on by hand and plate when thoroughly dry. Calf- 
skins give better results by being plated on a Turner 
hydraulic press but side leather comes out better ona 
Sheridan press. 

For a semi bright finish cne glazing is sufficient and 
that should be after the first top coat. An ironing by 
hand is often beneficial and should be the last opera- 
tion before sending the stock to the measuring ma- 
chine. 

Pigment finishes, of which there are many on the 
market, are composed of earth pigments held in sus- 
pension by pastes made up of such materials as Car- 
nauba wax, soap, casein, shellac, Irish moss and flax- 
seed. These finishes are diluted to the proper con- 
sistency and toned with aniline dyes to obtain the de- 
sired color. 

\We have followed the process of making leather 
through the several departments and, to convert the 
raw stock with its various imperfections into a uniform 
piece of leather, which will pass the critical inspection 
of the leather buyer, is no mean task and requires eter- 
nal vigilance on the part of the manufacturer. 


(Concluded. ) 


Large Hydraulic Press, Open 
Turner Tanning Machinery Co. 
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Walter S. Williams 


Chemical Engineer 


Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 


North Dighton, Mass. 


ALTER S. WILLIAMS was born December 12, 1872, at Haverhill, Mass., and 

W received his early education in the schools of that town and of Nashua, N. H. 

He graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1895, re- 

ceiving the degree of chemical engineer, and subsequently remained thereat for one 
year as instructor in industrial chemistry and textile coloring. 

Mr. Williams’ first industrial position was as assistant superintendent of the H. N. 
Slater Cambric Works, at Webster, Mass. After three years in this position he be- 
came chemist of the Arnold Print Works, at North Adams, Mass., which position he 
occupied for eleven years, during the latter part of his time assuming the added 
duties of purchasing agent. 

Upon leaving the Arnold Print Works Mr. Williams practised for some time as 
consulting chemist and engineer for textile mills, being associated for awhile with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Boston. In 1914 he became chief chemist for the U. S. Fin- 
ishing Company, in which capacity, during the early days of the war, he co-operated 
with various dyestuff manufacturers in se‘ecting and producing necessary colors for 
cotton dyeing and printing. 

In 1917 Mr. Williams became chemical engineer at the Mt. Hope Finishing Com- 
pany, which position he still holds—among his duties being the purchase of all dye- 
stuffs and chemicals. When the United States entered the war he assisted in de- 
veloping the necessary sulphur colors for the wide, heavy ducks and similar fabrics 
required by the Ordnance Department. 

Mr. Williams has devoted lifelong study to the chemical engineering problems 
associated with bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, printing and finishing of cotton and 
cotton-silk fabrics, and has given especial attention to the testing and evaluation of 
the dyes and chemicals required for these fibers. He has been a prominent contrib- 
utor to the technical press on various textile subjects. : 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice relating to artificial 
colors, natural dyestuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chemicals and accessories 
in general, will be carried out for readers and subscribers of 
the AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER by this de- 
partment. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be answered on this 
page, while major matters involving personal investigation, 
analyses, perfected processes and working formulas, will, 
if desired, be treated confidentially through the mails. In 


answering inquiries which, by their nature, require reference 
to the products, processes or ee of some cular 
manufacturer we aim to be absolutely impartial. e refer 
the inquiries to specialists whom we believe to be best quali- 
fied to answer them intelligently, and must disclaim re- 
sponsibility if their reports show unintentional bias. All 
questions, materials for analysis or letters leading to the 
opening of negotiations for special work will receive prompt 
attention if addressed to Inquiry Department, American Dye- 
stuff Reporter, Woolworth Building, New York City. 


R. L. B—Quesiion—Will you kindly advise me who 
in America is making Soluble Blue, red and green shades ? 


Answer—Soluble Elue is at the present time being 
manufactured by the National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, Sherwin-Williams Company and Dicks-David 
Company, to our knowledge, and there may be others oi 
whom we are not aware. 


J. C—Question—Will you kindly advise me as to what 
industries are the chief consumers of Methyl Violet and 
about how much of it is used in this country annually? 
I should also be glad to know who is now manufacturing 
it in America. 


Answer—tThis product is sold in three forms, crystals, 
lump and base, the crystals being the form usually used 
in America and the other two being used generally for 
export purposes, particularly the Far East. 

Methyl] Violet is used in the textile, paper, leather and 
ink industries, a large quantity being used both for type- 
writer ribbons and the manufacture of indelible pencils. 
During the last pre-war year a total of 255,063 pounds 
was inyported, according to the records of Dr. Norton of 
the Department of Commerce. Various brands of this 
product are covered in the last edition of Schultz & Julius 
Farbstofftabellen under No. 515. 

At the present time Methyl Violet is being manufac- 
tured in America by the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Tower Manufacturing Company, 
H. A. Metz & Co., Dicks-David Company, and perhaps 
by other concerns with which we are not acquainted. 
Several importers are also offering this product. 


D. K. M.—Question—Y ou will greatly oblige us by ad- 
vising if Magnesium Sulphate is used to any extent in 
connection with the dyeing of Sulphur Black on cotton 
hosiery, and if so, state how same is applied and results 
otained. 


Answer—After careful investigation we are of the 
opinion that the use of magnesium sulphate is very lim- 
ited, if used at all, in connection with the application of 
Sulphur Black on cotton hosiery. We do not find any 


literature on this subject nor have our inquiries directed 
to various mills using Sulphur Black discovered any who 
are employing magnesium sulphate in any way. One of 
the large manufacturers of Sulphur Black has, at our re- 
quest, made a series of tests employing magnesium sul- 
phate and reports to us that he finds no occasion to ree- 
ommend its use. 


H. C. Co.—Question—Will you please advise us of the 
nature and uses of Osage Orange Extract as a dyestuff? 


Answer—Osage Orange Extract is a vegetable dyestuff 
very similar to fustic, yielding a yellow color. It is dyed 
in connection with a mordant, is particularly suitable for 
wool dyeing and, in certain cases, for silk. It can be 
used in almost every instance where fustic is employed. 

The Osage orange tree grows along the Mexican bor- 
der and the Osage orange extract as a dyestuff was de- 
veloped by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in order to find a use for the chips and trimmings of 
Osage orange wood which is used largely in the manu- 
facture of cart wheels in the very dry desert territory. 
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IVorld Disarmament and the Master Key Industry. 
A collection of notable testimony bearing upon the 
role of the coal-tar chemical industries in warfare; 52 ’ 
pages, 9x12; New York, American Dyes Institute, 130 
West Forty-second Street. 

At last the leading facts in the case of the dye in- 
dustry vs. Government inaction are to have a vehicle 
for presentation“ to the public in their proper form, 
compactly and completely. Whereas heretofore they 
have had to depend on paper-covered pamphlets or 
typewritten circular letters, which, after all, compel 
anything but satisfactory attention, they may now be 
sent forth with full assurance that they will command 
respect and gain a hearing from many whose invafi- 
able custom it is to consign anything that looks like a 
propaganda-bearing folder, circular, dodger or what 
not, to the waste basket. 

The compilation of these facts, of which the public 
knows so little, may be regarded as most fortunate 
and timely, and the American Dyes Institute has well 
served the needs not only of the dye industry, but of 
the entire country, for it has been demonstrated be 
yond doubt that the only way to overcome the political 
cowardice of our servants in Washington is by the 
overwhelming pressure of public opinion. As a moulder 
of that opinion the work under discussion should prove 
extremely potent if rightly applied. A number of 
months ago this department would have expressed 4 
hope to see it in every textile or other dye consuming 
factory in the country; now, however, we would like 
to see it on the desk of every editor in the countty, 
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accompanied by a supplementary letter asking for ex- 
pression of the facts in the editorial columns and sug- 
gestions to readers that their representatives in Wash- 
ington be advised of a strong local sentiment in favor 
of adequate protection for the.dye industry. The dye 
consunting industries know the story by this time, and 
apparently can do little more to offset the efforts of 
the strongly organized .pro-German lobby which is 
operating in Washington to cheat them out of an in- 
dependent domestic source of supply. Further efforts 
to startle Congress from its apathy must come from 
citizens of the United States, as such—in other words, 
the VOTE (set in capitals because no Congressman 
ever thinks of it except as in capitals). And, make no 
mistake about it, the sum total of the influence of the 
editors is enormous. One of the gravest mistakes 
which one seeking support for his particular cause can 
make is to underrate the powers of the editer of the 
small “country” newspaper, published weekly. We 
have not been apprised of the plans for distributing 
this compilation, but in our opinion the smaller towns 
should be covered as completely as practicable. 

The work is dedicated to the joint propositions that 
if we lose our new dye industry we must either remain 
arméd to the teeth or accept the certainty that we can- 
not resist an attack by any dye-making country, and 
that nothing short of direct measures of exclusion can 
furnish the necessary shield for its protection. “The 
American Dyes Institute presents this book to the 
American people,” states the introduction. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that it will indeed do so, to the limit 
of that organization’s ability. Once made to under- 
stand the message which the book contains, the Amer- 
ican people will do the rest. 

Excellent “talking points” for editors are contained 
in the initial chapter, which bears the title of the entire 
work. It makes very clear the fact that “in a dis- 
armed world the dye-making countries will reign su- 
preme.”” Navies and armies can be limited, but “no 
nation will consent to any course of action, however 
uniform and universal, which decreases its safety, its 
relative power of resistance.” Chemical warfare being 
the order of the day, a nation equipped with a self- 
sustaining dye industry is all but equipped for chem- 
ical warefare on a colossal scale—without making any 
drain on the public treasury meanwhile. “Already the 
chemists, to some extent without the aid, of any exist- 
ing weapon, and to an overpowering extent in con- 
junction with the older equipment, can provide an.at- 
tack of hitherto unparalleled efficiency, while they 
alone can offer any adequate means of resistance.” If 
every German munition works were destroyed, “the 
German dye industry could yet, partially at least, arm 
half the world.” Hence, disarmament in its generally 
understood form will be out of the question for any 
country not so equipped. 

Much of the material which the book contains has 
already been given to REporTER readers. For instance. 
there are selected portions of the Watson speech, the 
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Frelinghuysen speech, the Knox speech and the Nugent 
speech made in the United States Senate. There is 
the original majority report of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and also of the Senate Finance 
Comunittee, and likewise the important articles on 
“Chemical Disarmament” by Major V. Lefebure, and 
“The Encirclement of Germany’s Enemies by the Dye 
Industry” from Chapter II of “The Great Adventure 
of Panama,” by Phillippe Buneau-Varilla. Leading 
the van is “Fighting with Fumes,” consisting of ex- 
tracts from chapter XII of Dr. Edwin E..Slosson’s 
“Creative Chemistry,” which begins: “The Germans 
opened the war using projectiles seventeen inches in 
diameter. They closed it using projectiles one hun- 
dred- millionth of an inch in diameter. And the latter 
were more effective than the former.” This selection 
is an excellent one to use for an “opener,” since it at 
once acquaints the reader with the nature of chemical 
warfare and prepares his mind for what is to follow. 

An effective portion of the book is devoted to ex- 
tracts from the testimony of army and navy officers 
and scientists, including Major-General W. L. Sibert, 
of the C. W. S.; Rear Admiral Ralph. S. Earle, U. S. 
N.; Brigadeer-General Amos A. Fries, U. S. A.; Colo- 
nels C. T. Harris and J. H. Burns, U. S. A.; Dr. Van H; 
Manning, Department of the Interior; Dr. Marston 
‘Taylor Bogert, Columbia University; Dr. Julius Stieg- 
litz, University of Chicago and former president of the 
American Cheinical Society, and Charles H. La Wall, 
(1. S. Pharmacopoeia. There are also extracts from 
the Congressional Record and a section devoted to 
comment culled from sixty-odd trade journals, news- 
papers and consumer periodicals. 

One of the most impressive articles in the collection 
is that of Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor of the Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering ae i from which 
we Poe refrain from quoting: 

. We are slipping back, back to is dull routine 
of pre-war days, to unaccustomed, petrified thoughts 
of war-making. Unceasing effort for more than a year 
was required to arouse a dynamic interest in gas war- 
fare, after we were actually in the war. Many Amer- 
ican lives were lost because of that delay. . . . Td-day 
the army has practically no modern gas masks. The 
same is true of the national guard. Through the army 
and navy appropriation bills the House of Representa- 
tives has set aside a total of $724,000,000 for our fight- 
ing forces and of this amount only two-tenths of one 
per cent is availale for gas warfare, which was re- 
sponsible for one-third of our casualties.” 

Something is urgently needed to restore the mental 
balance of our friends in Washington. Widely dis- 
tributed, we believe that this book will have sufficient 
effect on the press, and in turn on the public, to bring 
about an overwhelming protest. We sincerely rec- 


ommend that every friend of protection for the Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry take it upon himself to secure 
a copy and bring it to attention of all who are in any un- 
certainty as to the necessity of protective legislation. 
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| L. B. HOLLIDAY & CO. 
CHEMCO Brilliant Violet B B : INCORPORATED 


A general all around color for raw : 
shat. lan. ssn. tok sn Oak 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


ing) for piece goods. Dyed acid, 
neutral, chromate, after-chromed 


Representatives in the United 
and chrome bottom. 


’ States and sole selling agents 
for all products, including Hy- 
dranthrene Vat Colors, manu- 
factured by 


CHEMCO Wool Blue G 
For ground work on navy blue 
dress. goods. Dyed with Oil of 
Vitriol. 


L. B. HOLLIDAY & CO. 


CHEMCO Fast Acid Blue B & R sania 
ast Aci ue ° 
Two bright sulphuric acid blues, Huddersfield, England 


fast to fulling and exceedingly SS ALUVUEUAVEVEL EDAD EDAUTAEU EL ATEEU SHAE ELAULGA EAA GAT TAAL UUEDELATTEU ALENT {HARES 
level dyeing. 
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Consult Us 
‘About Your 
| Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research 
Or experimentation is necessary, 
when the charges will be of a mini- 
mum nature. 
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CHEMCO Acid Green B & G 
Two bright sulphuric acid greens. 


CHEMCO Indian Yellow G 


A neutral dyeing yellow for wool. 


The 
Chemical Company 
of America, Ine. 


Works: 
Springfield, New Jersey 


Main Office: 46 Murray Street 
New York City 


New England Office: 8 Union Street 
Providence, R. I. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


Woolworth Bldg. New York City 
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NOIL 


ACID and DIRECT BLACKS 
DIRECT BLUE 


Standard Types to Meet All Competition 








Manufactured by 


NOIL CHEMICAL & COLOR CO. 


New England Agents 


DUNKER & PERKINS CO. 
287 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON, MASS. 









Latest 1914 Berlin Edition of 


“FARBSTOFFTABELLEN” 








By Dr. Gustav Schultz 





Containing over 1000 dyestuff formule reprinted and exactly 
reproduced by photographic process on fine white paper, and 
substantially bound in heavy black cloth and leather. 

Some are interleaved with alternating blank pages for transla- 
tions, memoranda, etc. 

















Can now be had from us at $10 per volume or, interleaved, at 


$11.50. 








HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4109 Woolworth Building, New York 
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HAZLENUT DYE STICKS 
DIRECT SKY BLUE 
DIRECT BLUE 2B 
SULPHUR BLUE 


EXCELSIOR DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO,, Inc. 


46 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK | 


WHITTAKER'S NEW BOOK 
“The Testing of Dyestuffs in the Laboratory 


E are now able to supply this newest work by C. M. Whittaker, 
former head of the experimental dyehouse of Read Holliday & 
Sons, Ltd., and well known to the dyestuff fraternity as an au- 


thority on color chemistry and as the author of several standard works on 
this subject. 


“The Testing of Dyestuffs in the Laboratory” presents in condensed form 
the results of over twenty years practical experience. It deals in general 
with the dyestuff testing laboratory and its functions and in particular 
with methods for the testing and evaluation of the different types of dye- 
stuff, including the natural colors. . 


The work is intensely practical, contains many novel and valuable hints, 
and should prove a useful addition to the literature on laboratory control 
of the dyehouse. 


PRICE $4.50, POSTAGE .PAID 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4109 Woolworth Building NEW YORK CITY 


HOWES PUBLISHING CO., 
Woolworth Bulding, New York. 


Please enter my subscription for the American Dyestuff Reporter for one 
year from date, including 52 weekly issues: and 12 Special technical supple- 
ments, for which you may bill me $5.00. 


Canadian Postage $5.50; Foreign $6.00. 
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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and Orange dyes 
for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 


together with the necessary bases for developing on the 
fibre. 


These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and re- 
place Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Alizarine 


and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are admi- 


rably adapted for shirtings. 


' Samples and full particulars wil] be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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he following are immediately available 
as pastes and correspe nd in other re- 
spects to Indanthrene colors of the same 
designation : 


Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 
Newport AnthreneGreen B Paste 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Branch Sales Offices: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOSTON, MASS 


GREENSBORO, N. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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